COLLIERS 


Containing a Review of the Life of Pope Leo XIII by Cardinal Gibbons 
and a Double-Page Photograph in Color of the Last Papal Consistory 
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PE LEO XIII AT PRAYER 


FROM THE PAINTING BY THEOBALD CHARTRAN 


Volume XXXI Number 16 : Price 10 Cents 
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Early 
or Late 


There’s an exhilaration 





Anyone—New Yorker or New Zealander 


can open an account by mail in the largest and strongest BN 
savings bank on the globe. Sending deposits by letter A: Nee fom in the early morning spin. 
is entirely practical, safe and convenient. Hundreds of LL —r 


ae all over the civilized world have accounts in 
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Nature is at her best and 
the Oldsmobile reels off the 
miles with tireless energy and 


3 a ig P, ) 
THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK |(QMMemmie yd) / correc sce on 
gy Bet Ss at en A) ier | essential point in a gasoline motor 


From one dollar to three thousand dollars received. )\#  . — the regular supply of a properly 
‘ zi ‘ proportioned fuel mixture to the cyl- 


inder — is taken care of with absolute 
certainty and exactness by the special 
Olds Mixer or Carburetter so there is 


Has been chartered nearly seventy years. Pays 3%9%; 
interest compounded twice a year. 

The advantages offered by the Bowery Savings 
Bank to persons at a distance, and our plan of banking Ps i 
by mail, are explained in a booklet that we will send ) imam « Nothing to watch but the road” 


you on request. 
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‘‘goes’’ and after a long day’s touring is 
still ready for a quiet moonlight drive — 
a summer evening’s pleasure made pos- 
sible by the machine that is built to 

run and does it. 
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be Alive world, will gladly take you 
re for a trial drive and show 
There’s all the difference in the world between you how easy it is to / 
Colorado air and the air of the plains. run the Oldsmobile. 
Colorado air is full of «¢snap’’ and vigor. It is ey ee 
clear and dry and pure. It tempts you catalogue to Dept. R. 
out of doors. It sends the blood tingling 
through your veins. It makes you glad 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
to be alive. DETROIT, MICH. 

F i it and Lansin. 
Splendid service via the Rock Island ORs SE a , 


System from Chicago, Omaha, Kansas 








City, Memphis, Fort Worth and hun- 


i ” dreds of other towns and cities in the 

i - Central West. , 
2 : Send 6 cents in stamps for ‘Under 

g ; F / the Turquoise Sky’’—contains just the 


information you need. 
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p JOHN SEBASTIAN, S 

y wa Pass’r Traffic Manager, ) 
CuIcaco, ILL. _. 


: | | Is Successfully Employed by the Profession in the Treat- 
Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON. ment of Inflammation of the Bladder, Albuminuria, 
HOTEL SOMERSET, Conmonwest Bright’s Disease and Uric Acid Conditions. The 


The fashionable centre of the famous Back Bay, and one of the World’s most luxurious 


Hostelries, Thoroughly Fireproof. Delightfully located at entrance to Park and Fenway. : Long Ex ience and Many Carefully Conducted 


Ten minutes’ ride from Back Bay Stations of N. Y., N. H. & H., and Boston & Albany 


Railroads, Theatres and Business Centres. Send for Illustrated Booklet. a s a“ 
ALFRED 5. AMER, Mgr. Experiments of these Eminent Medical Men En- 
title their Opinions to Consideration. 


Cyrus Edson, A. M., M. D., Health Commissioner, New York City and State, 

President Board of Pharmacy, New York City, Examining Physician Corporation 
ouncil, New York City, etc., with great 

writes: ‘‘I have prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER benefit in 
Bright’s Disease. Ina case of Uric Acid Gravel in which I recently prescribed 
it, beneficial effects were apparent after the third dose.’ 

Hunter McGuire, M.D., LL.D., Ex-President American Medical Association, 
late President and Professor Clinical Surgery, University College of Medicine, Rich- 
mond, Va.: ‘In Uric Acid Gravel, and, indeed, in diseases generally dependent upon 
Uric Acid Diathesis, it isa remedy of extraordinary potency. Many years experience 
in its use only confirms the good opinion I have so often expressed in regard to it.’ 


Dr. J. T. Le Blanchard, Professor of Montreal ai SM, ny " Vi oe ot 
— in most obstinate cases o: ronic In- 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER flammation of the Bladder, in Stone 
ce the Bladder and in Uric Acid Gravel with most efficacious results.”’ 
Additional medical testimony mailed. For sale by the general drug and mineral 
water trade. 
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Hotel at Springs now open. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 


PROOFS OF GIBSON DRAWINGS 


HE continued demand for proofs of the full-page and double-page drawings by 
famous artists that appear in COLLIER’S has led us to strike off from the 
original plates a number of proofs on heavy plate paper. These are printed with 
the greatest care, and when framed present a very handsome appearance. Mailed 
securely in heavy tubes for Two Dollars each. Address 


PROOF DEPARTMENT, Collier’s Weekly, 416 West 13th St., New York | eds 


IN HASTE TAKE THE NEW YORK CENTRAL 
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; ' THE - 
DENSMORE 
Adopted as Official Typewriter 
by the 


Weorld’s Fair 
St. Louis 


HEAD OFFICE: 309 Broadway, NEW YORK 











O-P-C suspensory 


Some men do not realize it, but they need 
it just the same. 

If you can stop a drain upon your vitality 
—your nerve energy—which is being wasted, 
you will gain just that much. 

An O-P-C suspensory will stop one strain 
which every man experiences, and which is 
a constant drain upon his entire system. 

Not a big one in itself, but when multi- 
plied by the number of seconds in a day, 
=e an enormous loss of strength and 
vitality. 

Write for our free booklet, ‘‘ The Struggle 
for Seerenaens < It tells why, under the rush 
and grind of modern life, every healthy, nor- 
mal man should wear an O-P-C suspensory. 

No. 2: O-P-C lisle, $1.00. 
No. 3 O-P-C silk, $1.50. 

Every druggist is authorized to refund 
money if purchaser is not entirely satisfied. 
“Get the right brand.” 

Your druggist sells the O-P-C and can give 
you acopy of our booklet, or send us hisname 
and we will mail the booklet to you free. 


MADE BY 


Bauer & Black, 
265 Twenty-fifth St., Chicago, U. S. A. 














Burlindton 


in Colorado (ae 


If it’s hot where you are and you want a change 
of air, if you are tired and overworked and néed 
a little outing; go to Colorado, It is the one per- 

summer spot in America. The glory of the 
mountain scenery, the quiet restfulness of the place, 
the fine fishing, hunting, and golf links, the com- 
fortable hotels and boarding houses, all go to make 
Colorado the ideal country for seekers after health 
and pleasure. 


Send for our ‘Handbook of Colorado” 


A trip to Colorado costs but little. Our handbook 
tells all about the prices for board and the attractions 
at different places. Send for a copy TO-DAY. No 
charge. At the same time I will mail you a circular 
telling about the very cheap tickets we are selling to 
Colorado. Round trip from Chicago, $25 and $30; 
from St. Louis, $21 and $25, according to the date. 
It takes but one night on the road from either 
Chicago or St. Louis to Denver. 





Address P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Ry. Co., 209 Adams 
Street, Chicago. 








LONG BEACH, LONG ISLAND 


Ten degrees cooler than any seaside resort” 
New York City = 


Long Beach Hotel 


A family resort only one hour’s travel frem New 
York City via L.I.R.R. Golf, Tennis, Fishing, 
Bathing, Driving and all outdoor amusements. 
Cuisine of unsurpassed excellence. 


A. E. DICK, Proprietor 


Advance engagements may be 
made at New York office 


HOTEL GRENOBLE 
56th Street and 7th Avenue ; 














WATER MOTOR FAN 


$ 50 Can be connected 
with any spigot or 
= attached to wall. 
Any person can 
adjust it easily and without 
effort. Diameter, 10 inches. 
Makes 2000 Revolutions a 
Minute. Throwsa current of 
air as strong as any $15 elec- 
tric fan, without any noise or 
a an It has no equal 
for the sick room. Descrip- 
tive Circular Free. 
PRICE, COMPLETE, $1.50. 
Delaware Rabber Co., Dept. 85, 631 Market St., Phila., Pa. 








and ASPHMA cured to stay CURED. 
HAY FEVER BOOK 4 Free. Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Mr. Cleveland and the Household Number 


HE leading article in the Household Number for August, which is pub- 
T lished next week, dated July 25th, will be «*«A Few Words on 

Labor Troubles’? by Ex-President Grover Cleveland. The labor 
question is now, and has been for some months past, one of the themes of 
discussion and contention uppermost in the public mind. No writer is 
better qualified than Mr. Cleveland to write 
‘a few words”’ on this subject. His words 
must carry weight with both sides in any 
controversy. In the present case, however, 
Mr. Cleveland does not take sides with any 
party but rather blames both, and his words 
make a strong appeal to Capital and Labor 
to show some consideration for the Public, — 
the greatest sufferer from the present stagnation 
in the field of labor. Mr. Cleveland’s article 
is unquestionably one of the most important 
and noteworthy utterances yet published of 
the many that have been made on the impor- 
tant subject of Labor and Capital and of the relation of both to the People at 
large. Other features of the Household Number will bring that issue up 
to the high standard of all its predecessors. It will contain the last of the 
charming series of ‘Incomparable Bellairs’’ stories by Agnes and Egerton 
Castle, —the final tale being «*«The Black Lace Mask,”’ illustrated by Orson 
Lowell, and with a cover design by Frank X. Leyendecker. The double- 
page picture will be the third drawing in Mr. Charles Dana Gibson’s new 
series, «The Weaker Sex,’’ and will be even more delightful in its gentle 
satire than the two already published. ‘The usual departments will be in- 
cluded in addition to articles, stories, and pictures in plenty and variety. 


A Ten Dollar Prize for a Photograph 


Coxtier’s WeekLy will pay liberally for photographs to be used in «*The 
Focus of the Time.’’ Photographers, both professional and amateur, in all 
parts of'the world are invited to submit pictures.. Those that can not be used 
by us will be promptly returned. Such as are available will be paid for and 
an additional prize of ten dollars will be awarded to the best photograph 
published during the month. The two points which will be considered prin- 
cipally in the selection of the prize photograph will be the importance of 
the picture as a news event, and the quality of the photograph itself. All 
photographs must bear on the reverse side the date, the mame of sender, and 
explanatory note of the incident with date. Photographs should-be addressed 
to «Art Editor, Collier’s Weekly.” 


The Lion’s Mouth Contest for July 


Those who compete in Zhe Lion’s Mouth contest for July. are -allowed 
the widest scope for expressing opinions regarding the continued and short 
stories printed in Coxzier’s as well as preferences for the future. Likes 
or dislikes, as to style, subject, or author, should be expressed now. The 
Editor wants to give the best fiction obtainable to Coxuier’s readers this Fall 
and Winter, and a frank expression of opinion will help. 

The two questions for the July competition are printed in the issue of July 
4th, but it will be necessary to read all four of the issues for July in order to 
compete successfully. The prizes are the same as heretofore, a total of $329 
in value, with a chance at the $1,000 cash prize offered for the most valuable 
suggestion during the year. Make sure that all four issues are at hand at the 
end of the month. They will be needed for comparison. _ Answers must be 
sent in by August 5th. 

Mounted Prints for Framing 


Many of Coé/ier’s readers will doubtless desire to frame the beautiful double-page 
picture that is a feature of this week’s issue. Any picture-frame maker will mount 
the print suitably for this purpose. But for those who desire especially fine proofs of 
the picture, for hanging on the wall, we have had prepared a limited number, very 
coretully printed, roughed to give water-color effect, and suitably mounted on heavy 

embossed board, 22x28 inches in size. One of these will be sent to any 
address, all charges prepaid, for Two Dollars. Address 
PROOF DEPARTMENT, COLLIER’S WEEKLY, NEW YORK 
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We Want Agents 


for the 


OLIVER 


Typewriter 


—the standard visible writer- 


in cities and towns where we are not at present } 
represented. An agency for this progressive 
and up-to-date typewriter carries with it a 
dignified and profitable position for high class } 
men. We aid our agents to achieve success and 
extend their field as their development warrants. 
We seek to make it worth while for good men 
to remain with us permanently. 

Previous experience neither essential nor 
objectionable. The Oliver agency can be car- 
ried on in connection with other busincss in 
some localities. § 
If you are the kind of man we are seeking, 

we will enter in- 
to details by cor- 
respondence on ) 
receipt of your 
inquiry. 

The Oliver 
Typewriter Co. 
121 Lake St. 
Chicago, lil.,U.S.A. 
Foreign Office : 


Pee Reet, i 75 Queen Victoria St 
poe London, England. 











round trip to 


‘colorado 


daily from Chicago, with correspond- 
ingly’ low rates from other points. 
Only one night en route. Two trains 
daily. The Best of Evervthing. 
Colorado is the ideal place for a 


4 Summer Vacation 


It is a country perfectly suited for J 
rest, recreation or sport, abounding 
in good hotels and boarding places 
adapted to any man’s means. 

All agents sell tickets via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
North-Western Line 


Illustrated booklets on 
application to 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
or E. L. LOMAX, 
OMAHA, NEB. 











” ELLO 
POLLY” 
Parrots are the most jolly, 
sociable and interesting of all 
home pets. We import great 
numbers of choice young 
hand raised birds which are 
unsurpassed, and we guaran- 
tee every bird to learn to talk. 
© A beautiful Cuban or Mexican 


PARROT $ 3 -90 
for only 
if ordered before Sept. Ist, Price includes shipping case and food 
for journey, A first class cage $1.40, large cage $2.50. Elegant 
large brass cage $6.85. African, Panama, Yellow Head and 
other parrots at low prices, 

Parrot Book illustrating 10 varieties of parrots in their 
natural colors and telling how to train and care for them, free, 
if you mention this paper. Complete book on birds 25 cents. 
IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, lowa 


Largest retail bird dealers in America, 

















Tartarlithine 


gives better results than any 
other remedy for Rheuma- 
tism. The promptness of 
its action is in many cases 
astonishing. Does not af- 
fect the heart. nor irritate 
the stomach. 
Prescribed and endorsed by the 


leading physicians of the country. 


Ask Your Doctor About it 


Free sample and. our booklet on the 
cure of Kheumatism sent on request. 





McKESSON & ROBBINS. 
76 ANN STREET NEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE Co. 








PROSPERITY 


THINKING 


SIC SEMPER 
TYRANNIS 











ROSPERITY IS NOT SUCH an unmixed blessing as it looks. 
A blessing it is, no doubt, for it enables more people to have 
food, light, and choice than could have them if material pro- 
duction were less profuse. There is always, however, one 
adage to contradict another, and usually there is truth in 
each. One saying makes blessed the man who enriches the world 
by causing two blades of grass to grow where one grew before, and 
he is the man whom we are all engaged in blessing to-day. Yet the 
dangers of wealth, exaggerated in many a proverb, are dangers still. 
In private life, we see the individual. often made indifferent, unspirit- 
ual, callous, by the horde of external ‘‘advantages’? which money 
offers to him. National wealth also is not without degrading inci- 
dents. The corruption which spreads so freely through the land, and 
is shared by politicians, business men, pension seekers, 
and all classes who have any chance at the public pie, 
is bulwarked by the carelessness of a wealthy nation. 
A rich man, disliking parsimony, sometimes adopts the coarse ex- 
treme of tawdry and pretentious waste. He mistakes callousness 
for liberality, and a nation may find its good-humored carelessness 
indistinguishable from growing spiritual indifference and absence of 
ideals. Observers just now are threatening an end to prosperity. 
If the end comes, some of us will begin, not without cheerfulness, 
to enjoy the uses of adversity. There are moods in which size, vol- 
ume, national luxury, pall upon us, and we feel ready for a reminis- 
cent bit of plain living and high thinking, for an interlude of the 
simple life. We would do nothing to end material prosperity— 
Heaven forbid—but when the change does come, and we are com- 
pelled to take account of finer shades and slower growths, we shall 
not die of sadness. ‘‘Throughout nature noble growths are slow.”’ 
VERSUPPLY OF ADVICE is greatest in June, when an im- 
aginary demand for it on the part of school and college gradu- 
ates gives an impulse which this commodity never needs. The 
youths and maidens have now had a month to digest the wisdom 
which was forced upon them at Commencement, and they are prob- 
ably unchanged. Experience, done up in pellets and fed, on state 
occasions, to adolescents, is seldom fruitful. We had intended to 
keep out of the competition, but are at last impelled to observe that 
young people will find a market in this country for sound thinking. 
The most profitable ‘‘jobs’’ are thinking jobs. ‘‘There is money”’ 
in understanding, and fame also, and pleasure. Talk with a railroad 
president, banker, author, editor, lawyer, or tack-manufacturer, and 
the chances are, if you are a capable listener, that you will find his 
success based upon the lucid thinking out of fundamental principles. 
People who do things know things. Dreaming is easy, and so is 
guess-work, but thought is hard. It requires the facts. 
Logic without premises is useless as the wind. An 
@ priori opinion is what one’s opinion might be if he 
knew nothing. A sluggard may have convictions about canals on 
Mars, if the wheels in his head so ordain, but if he wishes to discuss 
the Erie Canal, right here on this planet, he must know something 
about it. ‘*The eyes of a fool are in the ends of the earth.”’ The 
question of imperialism is easy in Cambridge, Massachusetts; almost 
as easy as it would be in Mars: but if a man would count in discuss- 
ing the living aspects of such a theme he should know more about 
the Philippines, in detail, than is known by the heads of history de- 
partments at universities—and it need not take him long. If he 
would count for good in home politics, let him learn politics—dates, 
names, districts. Principles are anemic without facts. Thinking 
in a vacuum hardly deserves the name of thought. What is a 
modern man of science without his laboratory? Nothing is so 
much desired to-day as thought, but the thought must be real, and 
its first attribute an appetite for facts. 


HEN ALEXANDER OF SERVIA FELL, not once did we hear 

those sonorous Latin words. Less than a century ago, the 
righteous and Christian Channing, inflamed about Napoleon, declared 
that he should rejoice to see every tyrant, whether a usurper or a 
hereditary prince, fastened to a lonely rock in the ocean. ‘‘Whoever 
gives clear, undoubted proof that he is prepared and sternly resolved 
to make the earth a slaughter-house, and to crush every will ad- 
verse to his own, ought to be caged like a wild beast.”’ 
The law? To require mankind to proceed, argued the 
preacher, as if Napoleon were a private citizen in a quiet 
court of justice, was like asking a man in peril from an assassin to 
wait and prosecute his murderer. Channing was a spiritual leader, 
and it is possible to-day to draw inspiration from his words. Yet, if 
we forget the immense dominion of that particular tyrant, his words 
sound harsh to our present sense. Alexander, after all, was a more 
degraded and relentless tyrant to the Servians than Napoleon was to 
Europe. If the removal of this despot had been accomplished with- 
out barbarity, and with no suspicion about the motives, the world’s 





sympathy might have gone with the murderers, who avenged so many 


crimes. ‘‘Czsar had his Brutus, Charles the First his Cromwell, and 
George the Third may profit by their example.’ How often has the 
austere deed of Brutus been a cloak for mistaken or designing men? 
Lincoln had his Booth, Garfield had his Guiteau, and McKinley had 
his Czolgosz. ‘‘Sic semper tyrannis’’? served for the crazy actor’s 
murder of Abraham Lincoln, as well as for the motto of our most 
distinguished Southern State. This is one of the benign results of 
freedom, that in a free government there can be no excuse for mur- 
der. We may incline to judge the Servians leniently for their latest 
escapade, remembering always the bloody past of Alexander and his 
wife; but in nations like America, England, France, and Italy, where 
tyranny is ended and law rules the very heads of States, that motto 
of ‘‘Sic semper tyrannis’’ has had its day, and not one excuse is 
left for murder. 


Me: BALFOUR’S MIND has been called so open (at both ends) 
that convictions run through it. He is supposed to resemble 
the ass of Buridan, which starved between two bales of hay, because 
each seemed equally desirable. The Cecils are sceptics par excel- 
lence. Mrs. Piper, the most celebrated of trance mediums, used to 
tell her friends what a critical set of watchers she had in England, 
and she described Professor Sidgwick’s wife, Mr. Balfour’s sister, as 
even more difficult to convince than her brother. Mr. Balfour would 
be the last man to deny Mrs. Piper’s powers, just as he might be one 
of the last to call them proved. The person who believed in her 
ardently might be intolerant of doubt; and sturdy, stupid common- 
sense would be impatient of harboring nonsensical ideas; so a man 
like Mr. Balfour would fail to arouse enthusiasm in either. He is 
now enjoying similar experiences about the tariff. He is pounded 
for keeping his mind open about protection. It is surprising how 
much ardor the newspapers are able to whip up in reference to a 
purely business device, such as a tariff is. One might think, from 
newspapers alone, that moral principles were at stake. The peo- 
ple, we imagine, are more rational; and so, for the 
matter of that, are the editors, when the day’s work is 
done, and they talk as free men, not as the slaves of a 
need for striking copy. Few people have enough worth saying to 
fill a column or two a day, and if a man is to talk in a calm and 
rational tone he must depend upon the fertility or justness of his 
thoughts. Hence the temptation to use a club ora big bass drum 
in discussing ordinary affairs. A friend of ours remarks that the 
President of the United States can not be accused of holding his ear 
to the ground; it would do him no good, as the still, small voice 
from that subterranean channel would be lost in the noise of his own 
convictions. Attention, however, to his history will show us that 
Mr. Roosevelt, with all his sound and fury, has a mind open to con- 
viction, and has often changed. He appears certain, even while he 
changes. The opposite type of man, like Mr. Balfour, fair and calm, 
appears to balance even when he has decided. We should not like 
to say that one of these men had more real conviction than the 
other; although we are quite willing to state that a man like John 
Bright, for instance, John C. Calhoun, Chief-Justice Marshall, or 
Mr. John Morley, has more conviction than either. 


O SEE THE GERMAN EMPEROR in a comic light is a tempta- 

tion beyond our powers to resist. When he boards the Xearsarge 
and cables to Mr. Roosevelt his kaiserliche judgment that the ship 
will do, we are afflicted with a vacant smile, as at the sight of some- 
thing futile, a show in which there appears more effort than success. 
Does William read the Spanish papers? Prince Henry has been pay- 
ing Spain a visit, the same honor which he lately paid our unworthy 
selves. One Madrid paper found him doubly welcome because of his 
royal brother’s sympathy during the dark days at Manila, and an- 
other reminds its readers that Prince Henry himself was most un- 
equivocally on the side of Spain. ‘‘Spanish sailors recall with grati- 
tude the noble and fraternal conduct of the German sailors stationed 
at the Philippines during the melancholy period before 
Cavité.”’ Germany is a strong and enlightened nation, 
deserving of our friendship. It is not clear that any 
healthier or more virtuous race exists. A nation, however, may be 
one thing, and its government another. William’s divine interference 
with everything, whether it results in opposing us when we are in 
danger, or in grossly praising us when we are strong, really partakes 
of the absurd. The gentlemen who conduct the international affairs 
of England might furnish the Emperor with a lesson in manners. 
They are steadily conquering the friendliness of our people, not by 
impertinent condescension and crass flattery, but by study, compre- 
hension, and wise concession. Ten years ago there was much anglo- 
phobia and almost no hostility to Germany. So great a change ina 
decade, without any flagrant cause, is partly due to Emperor Wil- 


liam’s method of making love. If he would form some continuous 
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policy, instead of using his divine right to kick a nation one moment 
and cram it with absurd approval the next, his international court- 
ships might be less fantastic. 


EATH, TO LEO XIII, comes, as to an infant, “with friendly 

care.’’ It comes all beauty, calm, and peace. Nothing in his 
life becomes him more than leaving it. Serene and august, his last 
days differ little from the years which have crowned his long career. 
The love of nature which made him so fond of his gardens leads 
him to ask, sick unto death, for a look at the sun. His soul sought 
a late expression in the forms of poetry. The end seems like the 
closing strains in music, a termination but no severance. It makes 
death appear to us like a privilege. We know how to die when 
we know how to live. ‘‘It is a fearful thing, to see the human 
soul take wing, in any shape, in any mood.”’ Fearfulness, perhaps, 
there must be, even in a death like this, but it is almost lost in ex- 
altation. There are many noble ways of facing death, from Emer- 
son’s proud good-by to the regretful smile of him who loves life ten- 
derly; the stoic turns his face to the wall; Goethe calls for ‘‘Light, 
more light!’’? History judges a man more for what he 
has done; his contemporaries for what he has been; and 
the Pope will earn credit froin the historian as he has 
earned love from his fellow men. Strict in the conservatism of faith, 
he has been liberal in discipline, which is the application of belief. 
He has been friendly to those millions of Catholics who, in our coun- 
try have practiced Church government so free as to give alarm to 
some of Leo’s cardinals. His Church, in Italy, has been going 
through a crisis for many years, and the outcome is still beyond 
our sight. ‘The Pope, in this case as in all others, has wished to 
avoid decisions, to check divergence before it grew into dissension, 
and even in Italy his influence has lessened combat, as much as was 
consistent with an insistence on temporal power in Rome, on which 
Leo has always stood unequivocally firm, whatever his private fee’- 
ings may have been. Half a dozen years ago, he wrote a grave, 
resigned poem about his own feelings in the face of death. It 
breathes the spirit of what his whole official life has been. No 
death in the world to-day would be so widely mourned, with so 
much respect and such docility. 


HEN NOBODY IS KILLED, an automobile race is deemed tri- 

umphant. A few persons study the records made and the kinds 
of machines which win. The millions, however, pick up the t w;- 
paper to read the list of casualties. ‘‘Anybody killed?’’ we ask at 
the breakfast-table. ‘‘No, and only a few injured.’’? We draw a 
mild sigh, in which only a Rechefoucauld could find any grain of 
disappointment mingled with relief. The race in Ireland satisfied 
every human need. The winner said he had never been so near 
heaven as he was when flying down one hill; but he remained to 
enjoy his triumph on earth. An American is reported as asserting 
that, in order to avoid repairs, he rode for some time with his ma- 
chine about in the condition of a box of dynamite with a short fuse; 
but he lives to race again. The outlook for next year 
is promising, as public opinion is conciliated and the cup 
goes to Germany, where the Kaiser can furnish plenty of 
soldiers to keep citizens and chickens off the track. We trust the 
Americans may do better in that contest. In Ireland, they did not 
seem able even to start their machines properly. One, perhaps the 
representative American racer, after crossing the ocean to promote 
the interests of home industries, had to be pushed across the starting 
line, to earn a technical start, after which he proceeded laboriously, 
with long delay, to induce his machine to go. Another was unable 
to start until it was discovered that he had his brake set. A third, 
whether from malice or stupidity, impeded the progress of the faster 
Belgian. We are unable, in this particular contest, to talk much 
about Yankee ingenuity and efficiency, but this rap to the national 
vanity is hardly felt in the cheerfulness over the bloodless outcome. 


OCD THINGS ARE RUINED BY FASHION. Time was when 

a dog was treated as a dog. He makes an excellent animai, but 
a disgusting substitute for a human being; especially for a human 
baby. Which of us, who has been brought up normally in the coun- 
try, does not love a dog, as he loves a horse, a tree, a lark, a flower, 
or any part of nature in its place? There is a special feeling, too: 
horses and dogs, working more intimately with man, inspire in him 
a nearer friendship than animals more aloof or less intelligent. But 
' when this friendliness becomes sentimental, there is no sillier kind of 
mawkishness. Perverted gushing over animals usually proceeds from 
persons whose human relations are incomplete. Nothing is more 
charming in its way than the single-heartedness of a dog, his breezy 
spirit and sense of fun, his courage, beauty, and speed. He has an 
entertaining psychology. ‘‘Dogs are men,’’ laughed an observer, 
when one was using all his canine blandishments. They are not 
_0 


men, however, or even children, in a too serious sense. 


Dogs be- 
long in the country. Keeping them in city houses tends to unnatu- 
ral life for them and vapidity for their owners. ‘‘Was oo, was 00?”? 
is a mode of address frequently bestowed in public upon dogs by 
persons who blush when similar dialect is heard from a parent to 
a child. The view of this animal which has become imbedded in our 
speech is, on the other hand, harsh and unjust. ‘To dog any one’s 
steps is generally an iniquitous proceeding. Dog, puppy, whelp, 
cur, and hound are not terms of endearment. Even baying the 
moon is a feeble act, and one of the most famous 


canines is the fabulous one whose dwelling is the man- 
ger. A certain uncleanly habit of repeated assimilation 
has given rise to one of our least attractive expressions. The most 
that is said of a living dog is that he surpasses a dead lion. Ten- 


nyson meant no ideal emotion when he prophesied, ‘the will hold 
thee . . . something better than his dog,’’ but in fashionable circles 
to-day no brighter promise could be asked. Dog-cheap, dog Latin, 
dog-faced, dog-eared, dogged, and going to the dogs—a hundred ex- 
pressions imbedded in the language—show how unfairly this faithful 
beast was valued in the past. He is now getting his revenge by 
making fools out of more persons than any other animal. 





HE DEVIL IS NEVER IDLE. Sometimes he labors quietly and 

toys subtly with the moral instincts, raising doubts about the 
lines between right and wrong. At other times he takes the moral 
sense squarely in the face. Race riots in Indiana, like their prede- 
cessors, may find scattered apologists. Some innocent souls may 
imagine that when two gangs of opposite color go gunning for each 
other the fun can be traced to moral feeling instead of to that love 
of adventure, and especially of hunting, which, even in civilized 
man, lies so near the surface. When, however, we get such a neat 
example of undoubted evil as the Alabama slavery cases, no voice is 
raised in sophistry. The negroes are enslaved by trickery and by 
collusion with the guardians of the law, because it is cheaper to 
enslave them than to pay them wages, even though it be necessary 
to allow the judge a ‘‘rake-off.’’ The object of the employers is a 
reasonable one—increased economy in production—but 
the means employed have not been approved by public 
sentiment in Alabama; and they would not have been 
approved in Massachusetts. Seriously, there is much that is en- 
couraging in these peonage convictions. A Southern judge and 
Southern lawyers have done the purifying work, and the unwilling- 
ness of the offenders to face a Southern jury is a pleasant symptom. 
Taking the form of slavery, also, this scattered and sporadic oppres- 
sion recalls the great legalized disease which flourished half a century 
ago, and shows us how genuinely conditions have improved, espe- 
cially for the white man. One negro woman beaten to death now 
by a brutal overseer, is like a faint aftertaste of the irresponsible 
power which once brutalized Southern whites. Moral progress every- 
where is slow, but nowhere, we believe, does it more surely exist 
than in the South. There, however, as elsewhere, the Prince of Dark- 
ness continues to do business, and occasionally makes the tactical 
mistake of producing a form of sin which unites the moral opposition. 


AME iS THE LAST INFIRMITY of noble minds. When first we 

read of Marie Corelli’s defence of Shakespeare against Andrew 
Carnegie, we credited her with the pure love of notoriety. Her in- 
firmity, however, turns out to be more complex. It seems to include 
an element of deceit. Alas, Marie, can we not trust even you to seek 
the limelight without infringement of the moral law? We once read 
‘“‘The Sorrows of Satan,’’ most of it, and even saw it on the stage, 
and little dreamed that a soul with flights so lofty could ever, even 
in its keenest chase for glory, do that which might bring a blush to 
the cheek of the ordinary man. Many a time, when thinking about 
our own sins, or those of our countrymen, we have taken refuge in 
the memory of this bright Stratford virgin, so single in her aim. 
Now along comes Mr. Sidney Lee, a man who knows nothing of 
Satan or his sorrows, but a great deal about Shakespeare, 
and proves Miss Corelli guilty of conduct unbecoming 
a prophetess. She opposed Mr. Carnegie’s library in 
Stratford on the ground that the street ought not to have a modern 
building in it. Mr. Lee has discovered a letter showing that Miss 
Corelli herself had negotiated for the property bought by Mr. Car- 
negie, intending herself to build a library, and was prevented only 
because the price was too high. Even popular novels do not pay as 
well as steel. Miss Corelli now stands in a trying light. The shock 
to us personally is the greatest we have had since the age of twelve. 
Then, being in love, at a reverential distance, with a maiden who 
seemed almost ‘‘too pure and good for human nature’s daily food,”’ 
we observed her one day reciting with her speller open, astutely 
hidden. from the teacher’s eye. Then, as now, the mainspring of 
the moral world did seem to snap; universal darkness buried all. 
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MEN AND DOINGS: A Paragraphic Record of the World’s News 


The Marriage of “Princess Flavia.”—Another femi- 
nine idol is shattered! Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins, 
maker of books and plays, delicate silhouettist of be- 
witching women and recorder of the loves and ad- 
ventures of princelings, conspirators, and swashbuck- 
ling rovers, has at last surrendered to the ‘‘Dolly”’ of 
the Dialogues, ‘‘Princess Flavia,’ ‘‘Osra,”’ e¢ cze., all 
rolled into one American Princess, Miss Elizabeth 
Somerville Sheldon. The wedding took place July 1, 
in St. Bride’s Church in Fleet Street. ‘And to the 
wedding came all of London Town,” the genii and 
magii of art, literature, and the stage. The English 
novelist first met Miss Sheldon some four years ago in 
this country. Her brothers are noted college athletes, 
her sister Suzanne Sheldon played with Sothern in ‘‘If 
I were King,’’ and the Princess herself is an accom- 
plished musician and horsewoman. 


The Eternal Feminine.—The Odyssey of Women is 
full of accomplishment these days. Omnipotent in her 


own realm, in rivalry with mere man she is a danger- 
ous menace. 


As witness. Under the auspices of the 
Christian party of Iowa, a woman 
enters the race for the Presidency. 
A woman’s discovery (the radium 
of Mme. Curie) is found to hold 
a magical cure for that terrible 
scourge, cancer, as proved by the 
faculty of Vienna. Twenty thou- 
sand pilgrims (a corporal’s guard 
out of a hundredfold more of fol- 
lowers) flocked to the New Eng- 
land shrine of a woman, the 
founder of the Christian Science 
sect, the head of a hundred 
churches—and a power in its 
time to be reckoned with in national politics—Mrs. 
Mary Baker G. Eddy. And now New York offers, 
surely, a final innovation in woman’s emancipation, a 
woman ambulance surgeon. Dr. Emily Dunning, a 
prize graduate of Cornell University, is attached to 
the Gouverneur Hospital in that capacity, and for six 
months, beginning July 1, she may. hold the position, 
preparatory to engaging in private practice. And the 
mark of the Hat-Caste Féminine, two big-headed stilet- 
tos through her uniform cap, does not prevent Dr. 
Dunning from caring for alcoholic, surgical, epileptic, 
and insane cases, or (even as she did) the welfare of 
crude and ungentle longshoremen, who had looked 
with unwisdom upon black rum when it was red, down 
on the docks among the big ships. 
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Mary Baker G. Eddy 


Putting a Girdle Round the EarthA Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream was realized on the night of the 127th 
Anniversary of the American Republic, the Glorious 
Fourth. Also Oyster Bay and the late lamented Puck 
were much in evidence in the American Press on that 
day. For one of the last-voiced ambitions of President 
McKinley was realized. An electric cable now belts 
the universe, and Manila is right next door. Ten 
o’clock p.M., July 4, the last connection was made at 
Honolulu against the protest of a howling typhoon, 
ard the Pacific cable was linked from San Francisco 
to the Philippines via Hawaii, the Midway Islands, and 
Guam. Clarence H. Mackay, President of the Pacific 
Commercial Cable Company, rivalling Puck at his own 
game, had in eighteen months girdled the earth witha 
rope of copper wire. At 10:50, President Roosevelt, at 
Oyster Bay, sent to Governor Taft, at Manila, a mes- 
sage of congratulation, and at 11:19 received the Gov- 














Mr. Mackay Sending the “‘Round-the-World’”* Cablegram 


ernor’s reply, despatched by way of India, Suez, and 
Gibraltar, incorporating a plea for the reduction of 
the Philippines tariff. .The President then exchanged 
felicitations with Mr. Mackay, the latter’s message cir- 
cling the world in nine and a half minutes. The Pacific 





Commercial Cable Company, organized by Clarence H. 
Mackay, September 23, 1901, accomplished the Titanic 
task of wiring the world. The British cable ship 
Silverton dropped the Honolulu end of the San Fran- 
cisco wire on Christmas 
Day, 1902, while the Ang/ra 
and the Co/onza laid the line 
from Manila. In the Pacific, 
this new Mitgard serpent is 
about 9,600 miles long. It 
lies at an average of three 
miles from the sunlight, 
deep down in the port of 
missing ships, among the 
blind fishes. Messages round 
the world pass over historic 
routes. The line between 
Manila and Hong Kong was 
fished up and cut by Admi- 
ral Dewey on April 25, 1898, 
when he bottled up the 
Spaniards, to stop them from ‘‘wiring home.’’ Be- 
tween Aden and Suez the cable lies with Pharaoh’s 
host at the bottom of the Red Sea. 


President Roosevelt writing 
the Manila Message 


The Troubles of the Trusts.—America’s industrial 
combinations are performing Martinique manoeuvres 
and affording leaded ‘‘leaders’’ to the public press. 
The United States Shipbuilding Corporation, collo- 
quially known as the ‘‘Shipyard Trust,’ has sailed 
through uncharted waters, run foul of creditors of un- 
completed United States warships, and finally taken a 
receiver aboard. On July 1, ex-Senator James Smith 
of Newark was appointed the legal imperator to bring 
off salvage. Then the North Atlantic Conference (the 
“Shipping Trust’’) began to show signs of dissolution, 
with the withdrawal of the Cunard Company. And 
now come changes, if not mutiny, in the camp of the 
ironmasters. On June 30, it was announced that Mr. 
Charles M. Schwab (who was involved in the shipyard 
deal through his connection with the Bethlehem Iron 
Works) on account of ill health would retire from the 
active presidency of the ‘‘ Biliion Dollar’’ Steel Corpora- 
tion, and that William Ellis Corey, President of the 
Carnegie Steel Company, would direct the destinies of 
the world’s greatest trust, and enjoy a salary reputed 
to exceed that of the President 
of the United States. To as- 
sume a place among the Ameri- 
can Immortals of Industry is 
no mean achievement for a man 
still on the sunny side of forty. 
President Corey has made pyro- 
technical progress through the 
grades of the Carnegie industrial 
army, from high private to com- 
mander-in-chief. 





“The Hand of Providence.”— 
Since the calamity at Hepp- 
ner, Oregon, two terrible dis- 
asters, both preventable by human foresight, have 
been visited upon the country. At Oakford Park, a 
pleasure resort owned by a street railway company, 
near Jeannette, and about thirty miles from Pitts- 
burg, a cloudburst, coming almost without warning 
on the afternoon of July 5, caused the breaking of 
a dam binding in an artificial lake. Threescore 
holiday-making men, women, and children lost their 
lives in a wall of water which swept over a picnic 
group in a little valley. Many were drowned, some 
crushed by timbers and others killed by live wires, 
at which they grasped in their extremity. Five days 
before, on June 30, two hundred and thirty-four miners 
were strangled by firedamp in the principal mines of 
the Union Pacific Coal Company near Hanna, Wyo- 
ming. Unfortunate miners who were not killed out- 
right on their last shift before eternity were buried 
alive by the falling walls of coal and slate. The mines 
are the best on the Union Pacific system, and were 
established in 1878. The town was named after Sena- 
tor Hanna when a member of the Union Pacific 
Company and active in development work. 


William E. Corey 


Settling the Labor Troubles.—While Russia was 
smashing China in Manchuria, and the American 
Eagle, with an anxious eye on Panama, clawing for 
the Bear’s fur, and M. Loubet rubbing noses with 
the King, and the Kaiser getting a line on American 
warships, and the world watching the wires from 
Rome, an important event was taking place in New 
York. After months of idleness and strife, which 
brought ruin and destitution to many men in many 
cities, a Convention of Building Trades employers and 
employees in New York arrived at a basis of settle- 
ment of the big strike, on the early morning of the 


National Holiday, with one party ready and eager to 
say Amen to the other’s De Profundis. The latest plan 
of arbitration recognizes the existence of organizations 
of employees and employers. The proposition is to 
form an Arbitration Board composed of two represen- 
tatives from each union and organization of employers 
in the Building Trades. From these representatives a 
Court of Appeal is to be formed of two delegates for 
each side and an umpire if necessary. Arbitrators are 
to serve six months and are subject to call by a paid 
secretary. Business agents (or walking delegates) are 
ineligible to serve as arbitrators, against whom no dis- 
crimination will be made by employers. Employers 
shall be allowed to select competent workmen from 
any source where union men are not procurable. The 
acceptance of the proposition will end one of the most 
disastrous labor struggles the country has been afflicted 
with, hardly excepting the Coal Strike. 


Running Down the “‘Peonage” System.—Peonage, or 
enforced labor for debt, is agitating the South. The 
United States Secret Service during June brought to 
light in Alabama and Georgia 
exaggerated cases of abuse of the 
system, and true bills were re- 
turned by grand jurors in both 
States. The first trials, result- 
ing in several convictions, were 
set beginning with the first week 
in July, before the Federal Court 
sitting at Montgomery, and Fed- 
eral Judge Thomas G. Jones, ex- 
Governor of Alabama, the most 
prominent figure in the inquiry. 

. The recent race-conflicts 
have resulted in a general move- 
ment among the Southern negroes to colonize in Li- 
beria. Petitions have been sent to President Roose- 
velt, and Congress is asked to appropriate $100,000,- 
ooo to charter vessels during 1904 to carry negroes 
to the African republic. ... The latest attempt at 
negro lynching, on July 5, resulted in Evansville, In- 
diana, being captured by a mob of many thousands, 
and the killing or maiming of a score of citizens by the 
militia called out by Governor Durbin to resist an at- 
tack on the jail. 





Ex-Governor Jones 


Ireland’s Great Race.—Sport-loving Ireland enjoyed 
a glorious spectacle on July 2, when the strange cars 
that run without horses made their mad dash for the 
James Gordon Bennett Automobile Cup round the 
course of the ‘‘Coupe Internationale.’’ Prince and pau- 
per, noble and gossoon, in four-in-hands and jaunting- 
cars, watched the flying devil cars spinning round a 
figure-of-eight track, 368 miles long, with death or 
disaster lurking at every grassy corner. And finally 
American, British, and French chauffeurs took off their 
caps to Mr. Jenatzy, a daring Belgian, one of the Ger- 
man team. Jenatzy captured the cup with a Mercedes 
car owned by an American, Mr. Clarence Gray Dins- 
more. His winning time was 11 minutes 4o seconds. 
He circled the course in 6 hours 39 minutes, an average 
of fifty miles an hour including stops; with De Knyff, 
Farman, Gabriel, and Edge (England), following in the 
order named, all shy from a few minutes up to two 
hours. None of the American team finished. 

The Cup yachts have had hard luck on the trying- 
out races—the Shamrocks off Sandy Hook and the 
Americans in the Sound. Up to July 2, broken spars, 
torn sails, and dented plates covered the damage. On 








“Constitution” wrecks her Mainsail off Newport, July 2 


that day a broken gaff wrecked Constitution off New- 
port, anda sailor of Co/umdza, Karl B. Olsen, was washed 
off the bowsprit, when the yacht dipped in a heavy sea, 
and drowned—second victim of the latest struggle for 
the America’s trophy. But the game goes on. 
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BEDROOM IN THE PALACE AT BELGRADE AND QUEEN DRAGA’S DRESSING-ROOM IN WHICH SHE AND KING ALEXANDER WERE ASSASSINATED IN THE EARLY 


Ss MORNING OF JUNE 11. THESE PHOTOGRAPHS WERE TAKEN ON THE FOLLOWING DAY 
Copyright 1903 by James Burton 
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THE CUP DEFENDER “RELIANCE,” UNDER FULL SAIL, RUNNING BEFORE THE WIND IN THE TRIAL RACE OF JULY 1, OFF NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND, Ps 
IN WHICH SHE SAILED FIFTEEN MILES TO WINDWARD AND RETURN IN 3 HOURS, 4 MINUTES, AND 27 SECONDS 

















SUN DANCE OF THE PONCA INDIANS RECENTLY HELD ON THEIR RESERVATION IN OKLAHOMA (SEE PAGE 14) 


THE FOCUS OF THE TIME 


(SEE ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 3) 











The Pope about to take a Drive in the Gardens of the Vatican 


Leo XII1 in his Pontifical Robes 





The Pope ali,hting from his Carriage in the Grounds of the Vatican 


A Tribute to the Supreme Pontiff Leo XIII 


By His Eminence, James, Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore 


SHALL always cherish a special filial affection for 
the memory of Leo XIII, and I deem it a personal 
sorrow that, in the providence of God, I will be 
spared to pay homage to his great memory. For 
nearly two thousand years, the Bishop of Rome 
has been the most conspicuous figure in the thea- 

tre of public life. The name of the Sovereign Pontiff 
is indelibly marked on the pages of ecclesiastical his- 
tory. It is intimately and inseparably associated with 
the progress, enlightenment, and Christian civilization 
of the world. 

Of the two hundred and sixty Popes who have sat in 
the chair of Peter, few of them have exerted a wider 
or more beneficial influence on the social, the political 
and the religious world than the Pontiff about to be 
called to render an account of the stewardship of the 
Church. He is a consummate statesman as well as 
an enlightened churchman. 

In the course of his Pontificate he issued a series of 
masterly and luminous encyclicals. They have served 
as moral landmarks to his spiritual children, and have 
commanded the respect and admiration of the civilized 
world. They all related to topics of timely and vital 
interest. I have but to refer only to three of these 
public letters. 


Pope Leo's Encyclicals 


The first encyclical to which I shall allude is on 
‘‘Christian Marriage,’’ which was published in 1880. 
The Holy Father vindicates in strong and earnest lan- 
guage the unity, the sanctity, and the indissolubility of 
the marriage bond. He tells us that the married couple 
are the source of the family, and the family is the 
source of society. Social life can not be maintained 
in its purity and integrity unless it is sanctified at the 
fourtainhead of the home. For the stream does not 
rise above its source. 

The encyclical on ‘‘The Condition of Workmen’’ was 
promulgated in 1891, and is an exhaustive document 
on the rights and duties of the laboring classes. Never 
did the Redeemer of Mankind confer a greater tempo- 
ral blessing on humanity than by ennobling and sanc- 
tifying manual labor, and by rescuing it from the deg- 
radation which had been attached to it. ‘‘Christ comes 
into the world not surrounded by the pomp and splen- 
dor of an imperial majesty, but he appears as the re- 
puted son of an artisan. ‘Is not this the carpenter, the 
son of Mary? the people said of him.’ He has shed a 
halo around the workshop and has lightened the work- 
man’s tools by assuming the trade of an artisan.’’ Ifthe 
profession of a soldier, of a jurist, or of a prelate can 
be dignified by the examples of a Washington, a Taney 
and a Carroll, how much more is the calling of a me- 
chanic ennobled by the example of Christ! 

A conflict between labor and capital is as unreasona- 
ble as would bea contention between the head and the 
hands. ‘The interests of capital and labor are correla- 
tive. Capital without labor would be unproductive; 
labor without capital would be unprofitable. What 
would it avail a capitalist to say: ‘‘Behold; this moun- 
tain of coal is mine,’’ if there were no hardy sons of 
toil to extract the coal from its recesses and send it to 
the market? What would it profit the laborer to exhibit 
his brawny arm and his skill if there were no capitalist 
to give him employment? 


‘Relation of the Church to Civil Government 


The third encyclical to which I shall allude appeared 
in 1885, and treats of the ‘‘Constitution of the Christian 
States.’’ In this document the Holy Father clearly 
demonstrates that the Catholic Church can adapt her- 
self to all forms of civil government. When I was 
invited to Rome by the Pope, in 1887, to receive the 
insignia of a cardinal, I delivered an address in the 
Church of Santa Mariain Trastevere, my titular church, 
and as I took this encyclical for the text of my re- 
marks, I can not do better than to give the following 
abstract of the sermon which was pronounced upon 
that occasion. 

Our Holy Father, Leo XIII, in his luminous encycli- 
cal on the ‘Constitution of Christian States,’’ declares 
that the Church is not committed to any particular 
form of civil government. She adapts herself to all. 
She leavens all with the sacred leaven of the Gospel. 
She has lived under absolute empires, under constitu- 


tional monarchies and in free republics, and every- 
where she grows and expands. She has often, in- 
deed, been hampered in her divine mission. She has 
even been forced to struggle for existence wherever 
despotism has cast its dark shadows, like a plant shut 
out from the blessed sunlight of heaven. But in the 
genial atmosphere of liberty she blossoms like the rose. 

For myself, as a citizen of the United States, and 
without closing my eyes to our shortcomings as a na- 
tion, I say with a deep sense of pride and gratitude 
that I belong to a country where the civil government 
holds over us the zgis of its protection without inter- 
fering with us in the legitimate exercise of our sublime 
mission as ministers of the Gospel of Christ. Our 
country has liberty without license, and authority 
without despotism. 

On March 3, 1902, when the Holy Father was enter- 
ing on the year of the silver jubilee of his accession to 
the throne of Peter, I issued a letter to all the bishops 
and priests of the Archdiocese of Baltimore, in which I 
paid my tribute to the great deeds of the noble Pontiff. 
In this letter I told of the love which Leo entertained 
for the American Church, a distinctive trait which 
should especially endear him and his memory to his 
children in the United States. He always manifested 
the utmost interest in all that concerns the welfare of 
America, He gloried in the freedom of our religious 
life, and rejoiced in the scope and magnificence of our 
institutions. Only a brief period since, he referred in 
touching terms to the great consolation which he de- 
rived from the flock of Christ in the United States. 
At the same time, he bemoaned the troubles and disap- 
pointments occasioned him by those children who were 
nearer to him and from whom ingratitude ought not 
to have come. No tribute to Leo XIII would be com- 
plete without allusion to his vast intellectual labors. 
There is no department of art, literature, or science 
that has not received fresh impetus from his encour- 
agement, been advanced by his generosity, enriched by 
his liberality. The Borgia apartments in the Vatican, 
long years hermetically sealed, were thrown open by 
him to the admiration and delight of all lovers of art. 
The Vatican library and archives, with all their treas- 
ures, both literary and historical, have been made 
accessible by him to all students of languages and 
history, regardless of creed or motive, to facilitate the 
search for truth. 


His Influence in Every Sphere of Life 


Deeper and broader investigation in the Scriptures 
and Science has been urged by him with special insist- 
ence and emphasis, and to this effect have been issued 
encyclicals remarkable for loftiness of thought as well 
as for the purity and elegance of their style. 

During these twenty-five years his piety and zeal 
have been no less conspicuous than his enlightenment. 
Noting the evils which must necessarily threaten both 
individuals and society from the prevalence of divorce, 
he has described in words that burn the beauty and 
holiness of Christian marriage, and implored his chil- 
dren never to depart from those sublime ideals of the 
married state, which have been the Church’s glory 
during all the years of her marvellous existence. In 
like manner, equally alive to the dangers that threaten 
society and governments from lack of Christian educa- 
tion and from the existence of Communistic and Ni- 
hilistic organizations, which recognize no rights, either 
of God or man, his far-reaching voice has ever rung 
out in warning and condemnation. It is in his larger 
sphere of international life, in the affairs of nations, 
that his wisdom, prudence, and foresight have excited 
the admiration of the world, and won for him unstinted 
encomiums from the greatest contemporary statesmen. 
In troublous times, in national crises, when the peace 
and order of powerful nations have been at stake, 
appeals were made to him for intervention and arbi- 
tration. And notin vain. His tact, absolute fairness, 
his spirit of prudent conciliation—the principal ele- 
ments of his genius—invested him with a moral power, 
a moral influence, and a moral grandeur not less re- 
markable than rare in times like these, when physical 
force and enormous wealth play so important a part in 
the world’s progress. 

I should like to refer briefly to my personal reminis- 
cences of Pope Leo. «I have crossed the ocean back and 
forth sixteen times, and during the pontificate of the 


late sovereign, every visit has been memorable, prin- 
cipally because of his kindness and_ condescension. 
My first visit to Rome was on the occasion of the Vati- 
can Council in 1869. The Holy Father was then known 
as Cardinal Pecci, Archbishop of Perugia. His image 
is now before me as he appeared during the Council. 
He impressed me then as a courtly prelate of a striking 
personality, as a man who would be singled out as a 
conspicuous churchman in.a group of eminent eccle- 
siastics. I attended ali the sessions of the Vatican 
Council, which lasted upward of seven months, and I 
observed that Cardinal Pecci never spoke once in the 
public or general congregations. But he contributed 
in no small measure to the success of that great synod 
by the wisdom of his counsel in the private delibera- 
tions of the Bishops. 


The Pope and Cardinal Newman 


My next visit to Rome was in 1880, two years after 
Leo was elevated to the Chair of Peter. I well re- 
member with what eagerness and delight I determined 
to thank the Holy Father for having invested John 
Henry Newman with the Sacred Purple. Few official 
acts of the Sovereign Pontiff were received with more 
genuine satisfaction by the English-speaking world 
than this practical and graceful recognition of the 
eminent services rendered to religion by England’s 
illustrious scholar and divine. 

The third time I met Leo XIII was in the fall of 1883 
and the spring of 1884. The Holy Father had invited 
the Archbishops of the United States to Rome for the 
purpose of holding a series of conferences with three 
of the most learned Roman Cardinals. These confer- 
ences formed the basis of the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore, which was held in November, 1884, and 
which was the most important ecclesiastical deliber- 
ative assembly that met outside the Eternal City for 
three centuries. 

My fourth visit to the Holy Father was in 1887, when 
his Holiness invited me to Rome to confer upon me the 
unmerited honor of the Cardinalatial insignia. During 
my sojourn in Rome in that year, the Pope bestowed 
on me many marks of his parental affection and friend- 
ship. These many evidences of his sovereign benevo- 
lence are too sacred for public utterance, but are indell- 
bly imprinted on my heart and memory. I again saw 
the Holy Father in 1895, and last during the summer 
of 1901. I recognized little alteration in his appear- 
ance, except that his form appeared to be more bent 
and his emaciated face was almost as white and trans- 
parent as an alabaster statue. But his eye retained the 
brightness and penetration, and his mind the vigor and 
lucidity of former years, and his memory was striking] 
retentive, as was evident from several incidents whic 
occurred in my presence. 

Of the illustrious race from which Pope Leo sprang, 
much has been written. Of his own deeds, history will 
write the record. 

Only two Popes have exceeded Leo in longevity, and 
only three supreme pontiffs have ruled the Universal 
Church for a longer period, namely: Saint Peter, Pius 
VII and PiusIX. My revered predecessor, Archbishop 
Spalding, died upward of thirty years ago, and at the 
time of his death he was venerable in years and in ap- 
pearance, and his hair was silvered with the dust of 
time. Yet had he lived to this day, he would be a 
younger man than Pope Leo 


Leo XIII's Brilliant Career 


His Holiness was ordained a priest in December, 1837, 
and was consecrated Archbishop in 1843, sixty years 
ago. He was already an archbishop before the larger 
part of this nation was born, and he actually lived 
longer in the episcopate than any of his predecessors. 
He was created a Cardinal in 1853, and was raised to 
the Chair of Peter in 1878. The Pope ever stands be- 
fore us as the commander-in-chief of the Army of the 
Lord of Hosts. You might as well shut out the light 
of day or the air of heaven from your daily walks, as 
exclude the Roman Pontiff from his legitimate and per- 
manent sphere in the hierarchy of the Church, ‘The 
history. of the United States, with the President left 
out, would be more intelligible than the history of 
the Christian religion with the omission of the name 
of the Vicar of Christ. 
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The Pope Receiving a Lay Visitor in a Courtyard of the Vatican 








Leo X111, from the Portrait by Ugolini 





The Papal Court assembled in the Hall of the Borgias 


The Pontificate of Leo XIII 


By The Right Reverend Joseph F. Mooney, Vicar-General of the Archdiocese of New York 


ITH THE PASSING of Pope Leo XIII 
vanishes the last of a trio of aged men of 
such commanding stature that they tow- 
ered above their times like oaks in a 
meadow; yet neither Bismarck nor Glad- 
stone made such a wonderful impression 

upon the nineteenth century as the latest of the Popes. 
Nor was his greatness confined to the administration 
of the gigantic and marvellously complex organiza- 
tion of the Catholic Church, nor his influence bounded 
by the number ,of its communicants. This burden in 
itself was sufficient for most men in the prime of years 
and vigor. Considered a feeble old man when he as- 
sumed the Papal power a quarter of a century ago, the 
Pontiff Leo passed beyond the ninetieth year of his life 
with the flame of his mental and spiritual activities 
undimmed. 

Even to the time of this!ast illness, which has seemed 
rather a gentle ceasing to be, he continued his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the political and social move- 
ments of the whole world; he was in closest touch with 
the shifting diplomacies of the rival powers, yet had 
time to lend a sympathetic and intelligent hearing to 
the latest progress in experimental science, and the 
newest developments in surgery, sculpture, painting, 
journalism, poetry, or astronomy. The scope of his 
activities and interests won the intellectual admiration 
of the world; the breadth of his views and the power of 
his personality caused millions beyond the confines of 
the Catholic Church to venerate him as the ‘‘prince 
of peace,’’ in a civilization of clashing interests—mili- 
tant, social, and religious. : 


The Pope and the Peace Conference 


Leo XIII was not invited to become a member of 
The Hague Peace Conference, although its originators 
desired the aid of his authority, and public opinion was 
favorable to the representation of the Holy See. In 
his allocution of December, 1899, the Pope said that 
only one power had protested against his presence at 
the Peace Conference, meaning the Government of 
Italy. Although his active participation was confined 
to a letter of sympathetic interest in reply to Queen 
Wilhelmina, the Pope showed in his life that he held 
it one of the highest duties of the Common Head of 
the Catholic Church to exercise his power and influence 
toward reconciliation among peoples and states, and to 
strive for peace as a part of his high calling, whether 
his task lay in averting war between Spain and Ger- 
many over the ownership of the Caroline Islands 
through mediation as arbiter; or by ending the bit- 
ter Kulturkampf that had raged in Germany since 1870; 
or by furthering the submission of the French Catho- 
lics to existing forms of government; or by opposing 
Carlist pretensions in Spain; or by seeking the reunion 
of dissident and schismatic Catholics in the Austro- 
Hungarian and Ottoman Empires; or by writing per- 
sonal letters to the rulers of Europe. 

The spirit in which Pope Leo XIII approached his 
widely varied responsibilities was shown long ago, 
when during the balloting in the Sacred College for 
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the election of the successor to Pius IX, the then 
Cardinal Pecci said to an intimate friend: 

‘I can not restrain myself. I feel the necessity of 
speaking to the Sacred College. I fear it may commit 
an error. People have given me the reputation of 
being a learned doctor. I am believed to bea savant. 
I am supposed to have the qualities necessary to be a 
Pope. I have not. This is what I wish to say to the 
Cardinals.” 

Yet Leo XIII assumed his pontificate in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age, a prelate of notable distinction 
and experience, whose strength of character, and whose 
judgment, energy, and piety, had been brilliantly re- 
corded through forty years of a career as provincial 
governor, Nuncio to Belgium, Bishop of Perugia, and 
Cardinal, acting as Head of the Church in Temporal 
Matters, in his capacity of Camerlengo, after the death 
of Pius 1X, and before the election of a successor to 
the throne of Peter. 

Born of a powerful family in the diocese of Anagni, 
already famous as the birthplace of four Popes, his 
house of Pecci had itself given three prelates to the 
Church. When sent to Rome for his studies, the 
youth, Gioacchini, was so frail that he anticipated an 
early death, expressed in Latin verses, which were his 
earliest, as they were his latest, intellectual pleasure. 
Ordained a priest in his twenty-eighth year, he was 
appointed one of the chaplains to Pope Gregory, and 
only a year later sent to govern the troublesome prov- 
ince of Benevento. It may be said that this important 
position first brought to the front the ability, energy, 
and prudence which increased as responsibilities grew, 
along the successive steps of his preferment. 

It was a logical progression toward the loftiest dig- 
nity in the gitt of the Church. 

He was made a Cardinal in 1853, and twenty-four 
years later succeeded Cardinal de Angelis as Camer- 
lengo, or High Chamberlain of the Roman Church, in 
which position he displayed a consistently progressive 
firmness and activity. In the quarter-century of the 
Cardinal's office, he became by degrees a Papal possi- 
bility, whose culmination was the election in 1878 of 
Leo XIII, as the candidate of the ‘‘Moderate Party” 
of the Sacred College, as a result of the third ballot. 

It was soon recognized that simplicity and frugality 
of living enabled Leo XIII to husband his strength 
and to accomplish an amount of work devolving upon 
the Head of the Church which to men of far greater 
physical strength would have seemed appalling, and 
that more than this, an indomitable spirit burned 
within a fragile shell of a body. 


Pope Leo’s Genius as a Statesman 


The mind of a statesman had been cultivated as 
Papal Nuncio at Brussels, and important questions of 
diplomacy and statecraft were met and solved from 
the beginning of the pontificate, until Europe came to 
acknowledge that for many decades no head as wise as 
that of Leo XIII had worn the triple crown, and ‘that, 
excepting Prince Bismarck, no layman in Europe had 
shown such skill in the most delicate diplomatic negoti- 
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ations. His successes in negotiating with the German 
Chancellor, the foresight shown in dealing with Spain, 
and in placing the Holy See in friendly relations with 
republican France, proved the greatness of the Pope in 
matters that were gravely important and involved. 

In Germany, at his accession he found, to use his 
own words, ‘‘dioceses without Bishops, parishes with- 
out priests, freedom of public worship infringed, the 
seminaries of the clergy prohibited, and the number 
of the clergy so reduced that many Catholics were 
out of reach of the officers of the Church and its 
sacraments.’’ ‘The Pope was able to say fifteen years 
ago, that ‘tthe Roman Pontiff’s authority in the gov- 
ernment of Catholic churches has ceased to be consid- 
ered in Prussia as foreign authority; liberty is restored 
to Bishops in governing their dioceses; the seminaries 
of the clergy are given back, and most of the religious 
orders are recalled.’’ Nor has the present Emperor of 
Germany lost any opportunity to express his friendship 
and admiration for Pope Leo XIII. 

His attitude toward the Italian Government was one 
of reserve and dignity, abstaining from all puerile 
provocation, yet never ceasing to insist that ‘‘nothing 
can ever confer true independence on the Papacy so 
long as it has no temporal jurisdiction.”” There was 
much to sadden and disturb him in the relations of 
Italy with the Papacy, notably that the charitable in- 
stitutions of Rome, legacies of the Catholic ages, were 
wrested from the Church control and handed over to 
the secular authorities. Yet the voluntary ‘‘ Prisoner of 
the Vatican’’ lived to see the prestige of the Papacy 
in the civilized world greater than during any other 
period of the nineteenth century. 


The Pope and the Anglican Orders 


The spiritual reign of Leo XIII came closest to Eng- 
land in the encyclical denying the validity of Anglican 
orders. Concerning this decision, an eminent writer 
of the Catholic Church has said: 

“If the Pope were wise with the wisdom of this 
world, he would never have let slip the golden oppor- 
tunity afforded when the validity of Anglican orders 
was referred to his judgment. Had he ruled those 
orders valid, he would have bridged at a stroke Kalf 
the gulf that separates devout Anglicans from the 
Catholic Church. But the Pope could not rule other- 
wise than he did, bound not only by the traditions and 
dogmas of Papal infallibility, but constrained in more 
important measure by his inability to sacrifice princi- 
ple for any temporal gain in the power of the Church 
or the number of its communicants.”’ 

The famous encyclical declared that ‘tin the Angli- 
can Church there is no sacrificing priesthood, no true 
episcopate, no apostolic succession, nor any sacramental 
ordination.”’ 

The Pope took an especially vivid interest in Amer- 
ica, not merely because the United States contained 
millions of Catholics, but the social and political pano- 
ramas which this country displays in such great pro- 
portions appealed to his statesman-like habit of mind. 


(Continued on page 15) 
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THE GERMAN AND AMERICAN WARSHIPS AT ANCHOR IN THE 


HARBOR OF KIEL 


HE AMERICAN SQUADRON’S VISIT TO KIEL 


By FREDERICK PALMER- : _— Special Correspondent for Collier’s Weekly 


N GERMANY, all naval as well as all yachting 
interests centre at Kiel, a place as essentially 
official in aspect in that country as Washing- 
ton is in the United States. Except when ma- 
noeuvring, all the battleships are there, and all 
other vessels of war except those on foreign 

stations. The harbor isa narrow tongue of water. 
From the promenade, the whole sea power of the 
Empire forms an object-lesson otf mass and com- 
pactness before the eye. Smoke is always rising 
softly from the funnels. Now and then it turns 
to a black pile and a battleship or cruiser moves 
out for a turn round at sea; a torpedo boat or a 
destroyer, with foam flashing before its bows, spins 
by its great companions; a target spattered with 
hits is towed home or a fresh one is towed out. The 
sailors and officers ashore are hardly out of sight of 
the flagship. You need know nothing ot ships or 
guns to realize that the German Navy is always as 
ready as system and the dominance of an Imperial 
mind can make it. 

In the Kaiser’s category of special interests, yacht- 
ing is to the navy as the ruffle is to the gown. 
Kiel, the naval port, has been made in territory 
which was Danish when Farragut won his victories. 
The formidable fleet which received an American 
call is the outgrowth of the few minor cruisers with 
which Bismarck initiated his oversea policy. The 
yachting interest belongs exclusively to the present. 

It is in line with the Kaiser’s fondness for sport and 
for display, which in the earlier years of his reign 
made the outer world think that he was a man of vast 
superficialities and nothing more. He wants Kiel not 
only to be what all our naval yards are to us but to be 
a Newport, too; or, to choose the analogy which gave 
him his inspiration, a Cowes as well as a Portsmouth. 


The Kaiser Makes Yacht Clubs 


The luxurious yacht clubs of foreign countries are 
purely the product of individual taste and initiative 
accompanied by great fortunes. But when their in- 
stincts do not prompt his people to performance, the 
Kaiser is more than equal to leading them. He wanted 
a yacht club house and a hotel of such luxury as would 
attract not only Germans but toreigners of wealth. So 
at a dinner, where ways and means were discussed, 
he looked across the table to Herr Krupp and said, 
**You are the one man that can do what we want,”’ 
and Herr Krupp spent a million dollars on the 
grounds and the two buildings which give the Kiel 
promenade its architectural finish. They are not 
profitable investments, but the iron works are, and 
their most useful salesman is the Kaiser himself. 

The anchorage in tront of the yacht club is the 
post of honor. Five of the buoys here were re- 
served, one for the //ohenzollern, and the others 
tor the four vessels ot Admiral Cotton’s squadron. 
This vacant space for three days before the Ameri- 
can's arrival was eloquently suggestive of the ap- 
proaching week, in which the Aearsarge was to 
rank with the Kaiser as an attraction. For one 
thing, the Aearsarge has a great name; for an- 
other, she has superposed turrets. These turrets 
are a strictly American feature of naval architect- 
ure. No other nation believes in them; and in 
bringing them to Kiel we contributed a distinct 
novelty. Every German naval officer wanted to see 
them, and he had a chance through his glasses if 
not at close range. With her broad beam and with 
the four protruding guns of the turrets as she 
steamed to her place she looked more formidable 
than any of those steel giants which at such ex- 
pense of skill and money another people have built 
for the same reason that we built her—to keep the 
peace. The Sax francisco, the Chicago, and the 
Machias, at her heels, seemed little more than 
the tail of the kite, though in the eighties, when 
they formed a part of the ‘‘new navy,’’ we sent 
them abroad with a good deal of pride. Their 
white sides under the sunlight were not in more 
marked contrast with the leaden tone of the Ger- 
mans than their whole structure, which, aside trom 
those main points so well known to every naval ex- 
pert, had some indefinable quality of difference, 
which would make the two types recognizable at 
once even to the careless observer. The same was 
true of the men of the two navies whom we saw 
ashore. The Germans were thickset, sturdy, set 
up stiffly, uniform even as to cut of beards; the 
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Americans—those of German parentage or born Ger- 
mans having equally the distinction—lithe, individual, 
swinging, and with the keen, sharply drawn American 
face, which is as characteristic as that of any other race. 

Admirals, vice-admirals, rear-admirals—to a number 
beyond counting—their coats ribbed with medals, came 
aboard in the first dash of that exchange of official calls 
and festivities which kept the American captains jump- 
ing in and out of uniforms prescribed for different func- 
tions. Among these was Prince Henry. In another 
land and not long ago he had been the star. Now he 
seemed little more than a high officer of the German 
Navy—which he is, and a good one, too, as every one 
knows. Kiel was thinking of the appearance of the 
brother who had the good fortune to be born before 
he was. On the morning of the 24th everybody, from 
servants to the nobility, in the hotel knew the hour 














The Kaiser on the Bridge of the Imperial Yacht Hohenzollern 
Saluting the American Ships as he Entered the Harbor of Kiel 


of the Kaiser’s arrival. Arriving is an art with him. 
Sleeping frequently on the train, he is in a town at 
one end of Germany one day and in a town at the 
other the next. Such is the size of his country and 
his activity that every one of his subjects is bound 
to see him and feel the magnetism of his activity. 
This time he was late—dramatically late. For two 
hours the spectators were on the tiptoe of expectancy 
before they made out the white bulk of the //ohen- 
sollern at the entrance to the harbor. Some forty 
of his own men-of-war in two lines—at one end the 
training ships manned with rows of figures no less 
stiff than the yards under their feet and at the 
other the battleships—awaited him as actors await 
their cues. A path between had been swept clear 
of all craft. Suddenly, Prussian uniformity pulling 
every gun-string at the same instant, the first of 
the thirty-three shots which German regulations 
prescribe for the Emperor, as against twenty-one 
for Prince Henry or a member of the Royal House, 
boomed out. Soon the banging of the many charges 
came froma cloud of smoke. But that cleared just 
as the royal yacht entered the gun-walled avenue. 
By such artistic work, admirals may win decora- 
tions and promotion which are seidom the lot of 
stage managers. 

There are two schools of acting; that of simula- 
tion and that of living the part. The Kaiser must 
live his part; that is the only physical explanation 

ofhim. From morning till night he enjoys being king. 
There were other people aboard the Hodoasoliersn be- 
sides the crew—a favored, titled, medal-weighted few. 
You were as conscious of their presence as you are of 
the presence of supers when the star appears in opera. 








The Kaiser in the Centre of the Stage 


Above the navigating bridge, on a little bridge of his 
own, in his Admiral’s uniform, stood the Emperor in 
heroic pose. The setting sun in this real spectacle was 
the ruler’s limelight. He was silhouetted before the 
eyes of every man on the fleet and every person on the 
shore as a statue is on a hill. The cheers of each of his 
ships as he passed drew nearer with the sound of the 
approach of a galloping horse. And he saluted and 
saluted and saluted in a manner which was a model 

for the Prussian drill masters. His tanned face 
was the color of bronze and his expression of high 
dignity as firmly set. Even as electricity has been 
brought to the service of theatrical spectacles, so 
he has surrounded himself with up-to-date acces- 
sories which no Grand Mogul ever had. Instead of 
the golden howdah on the elephant’s back, he has a 
crow’s-nest on a steam yacht which is subject to 
none of the vagaries of the days of sail in its stately 
progress. But he has no umbrella bearers. Sun 
and wind he welcomes. He can navigate the Hoh- 
enzollern or sail Meteor. He is the ideal of a Kip- 
ling made active reality. 

Our vessels were all on the side of the line so that 
he should be facing them and their crews should be 
facing him continuously. While the jackies who 
manned the rail and stood in circles on the Avar- 
Sarge’s turrets gave an American cheer in sharp 
contrast to the more guttural German ‘‘Hoch!”’ the 
Kaiser kept his hand to his hat steadily in salute. 
Over his head at the mizzenmast of the Hohenzol- 
fern floated the Stars and Stripes with the royal 
standard (which always floats over the Emperor’s 
domicile, whether house or ship) for its neighbor. 
Richard Mansfield could not have played the part 
better. 

I thought of another day on another ship when a 
people, of their own initiative, made two crowded 
galleries of the banks of the North River for the 
returning O/ymfia, which was the grandest spec- 
tacle I have ever witnessed—but to return to the 
subject in hand. One must use that often misused 
word splendid in contemplation of the foremost 
figure of Europe with his inherited position, which 
he has aggrandized by energy and ability. Without 
waiting on diplomacy and by merely raising his 
finger, he can precipitate into action that fleet 
grizzled in its war paint even in a gala week when 
the waters of the harbor are flecked with the peace- 
ful white of the canvas of all the sailing yachts 
in Germany. He need not call units from scattered 
ports: all his battleships are in a working squadron. 

The invitation that brought the Americans to 
Kiel was one of the Emperor’s own initiative, and 
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he did the entertaining, bringing into play 
all the great resources at hiscommand. This 
man, who will discuss Babylonian excavations 
one minute and the initial velocity of a shell 
the next, has among his parts that of friend- 
ship as well as that which prompted the fairl 
bloodthirsty speech which he made to his pi 
diers on their departure for China. He likes 
as well to be the centre of a festival of felic- 
ity as of a military spectacle. He loves to 
entertain one week as much as he does to 
talk to the Hambourg Bourse or lead his 
troops at the Review the next. Aside from 
all questions of diplomacy, it was a great 
novelty to have so many Americans here; 
yes, and among them some of the heads of 
wealthy families with their steam ‘yachts, 
such as Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt and Mrs. 
Goelet. His eye is as keen for all that goes 
on around him as that of a reporter. The 
Ambassador and his party, including the 
Vanderbilts, were .in the Admiral’s emer- 
gency cabin, which is not conspicuous, 
while the Hohenzollern reviewed the fleet. 
His first remark, when the official calls were 
paid after the Hohenzollern dropped anchor, 
was that he saw some ladies aboard. When 
he inspected the Avcarsarge, possibly he 
learned some things that his attachés at 
Washington have not (if there really be se- 
crets of mechanism which one nation keeps 
from another), and possibly he did not. But it 
was more a soldier than a sailor who passed 
between the long lines of the jackies mustered 
for his inspection. 


The All-Around American Jack-Tar 


As for Admiral Cotton and his captains 
and their crews—well, they belong to the 
American Navy. It is a most wonderful in- 
stitution, this navy of ours. If you called it 
from the guns to erect a museum of fine arts 
you would naturally expect the sailormen 
to say: ‘‘Ay, ay, sir!’’ and start to work, as 
if building museums of fine arts were a part 
of their routine. It was a good seamanlike 
question that the Kaiser put to Captain 
Hemphill when he asked how long the Aear- 
sarge had to prepare for her trip abroad. 
“Five days and two of them holidays!’’ 
Under the circumstances it was like telling 
a man to get out of a jumper into evening 
dress while the oysters were being served. 
For the Kearsarge had not been a show ship, 
or in the words of one of the apprentice boys, 
“We ain’t used to cutting up pretty monke 
tricks and gallery plays.’’ Month on mont 
she has been drilling for the eventuality for 
which battleships are built; and making bows 
and putting on side, according to the Ameri- 
can idea, has little more to do with good gun- 
neryethan turning flipflops or dancing qua- 
drilles. However, it was a pleasure to see 
how well officers and men could do the other 
thing, how the national adaptability was equal 
to every occasion. Hemphill, the senior cap- 
tain; Walker, who was with the great Admi- 
ral at Manila; McCrea, who showed himself 
a diplomatist at Colon last winter; Corn- 
well of the Chicago, and Ackerman, the ex- 
ecutive of the Xearsarge, who brought such 
shipshape ships to Kiel, were masters of the 
affairs that go with full as well as with the 
fatigue dress. 


The Limit of the Kaiser's Perception 


Possibly it was in the Kaiser’s speech at 
the*Ambassador’s dinner that he showed that 
there is a limit to his perception and versatil- 
ity. When he spoke of the Germans in the 
United States ‘“‘who there find a good living 
and at the same time have cherished in their 
hearts a warm love for the Fatherland,’’ he 
had a critic in a young German sailor in the 
American squadron who put the point more 
aptly thana scholar could, perhaps! ‘*Doesn’t 
he think we have found anything else there?”’ 
he asked. Bismarck is on record as having 
said that the German who would cast oft his 
Fatherland was not worth having. But that 
was long before the Spanish-American War. 
As for the real feeling of Germany, one 
would hesitate to judge it by a display 
which is summoned by the Imperial will; it 
counts for comparatively little. The Kaiser 
is master as the Czar is not of Russia. The 
tone of the press was one of distinct hostility 
even while we were actually in the harbor. 

On her voyage across the Atlantic the 
Kearsarge was on the same spot where ker 
great namesake and the A/aéama had their 
famous fight. We should never be so wel- 
come in any European port if the heroism of 
either side had not become a common heri- 
tage of the united country. If Kiel means 
any one thing definitely to the outsider, it is 
that the German Navy is a magnificent fight- 
ing machine whose power we have perhaps 
underestimated. In our country, war can 
not be made by the stroke of a pen. It is 
the product of a public opinion. We need 
Kearsarges and Alabamas at the rate of five 
a year to keep the peace; for surely we desire 
it no less than the cleverest ruler in Europe. 














$37.50 ™ Bath Room Outfit Complete 
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It Is All Brand New 


We will furnish you all of the plumbing material in this illustration, 
consisting of a bath tub of graceful shape, solid white porcelain 
enamel, five “feet long, made in one piece of cast-iron, with nickel- 
plated bath cocks, connected waste at overflow, supply pipes, rubber 
plug and chain, and 4 fancy designed feet. 

perfectly sanitary water,*closet, consisting of a porcelain 
closet bowl, with hardwood seat and tank, fitted with all necessary 
appliances, including nickel-plated flush and supply pipes, ehain 
and pull. 

An elaborate marble lavatory with porcelain bowl, nickel- 
plated basin cocks, supply pipes, rubber plug and chain. 

It is strictly new, and as ap as wo opiraes on the market 
that would cost you over twice as much. 

We will deliver all of this material loaded on board car Chicago, 
properly packed, for $37.50. 

We carry an enormous stock of NEW PLUMBING MATERIAL. 
WE BUY OUR GOODS AT SHERIFFS’ AND RECEIVERS’ 
SALES. WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 162 on plumbing 


material, household goods, etc. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., West 35th and Iron Streets, CHICAGO 





SHAVING 
SOAP 


No Burning Sensations 
‘Having used Williams’ Shaving Soap for years, 


the ‘ burning sensations ’” 


I can especially recommend it to those who havea 
tender or sensitive skin, as after shaving I donot notice 


that other soaps cause.”’ 


Sold in the form of Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets and Shaving Cream 
throughout the world 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn., U.S.A. 























Just Supposin = 


Just suppose that you knew for sure that we send youa 

high grade range—none better at any price—for front $12 
to $20 less than your dealer asks you for a range not so 
good. Would you keep that $12 or $20 in your pocket or 
would you give it to the dealer? 
customers that much money and 


We Send the Range on 360 Days Approval Test. 


e do save our 












Every range blacked and pol 


Write for it. 





ished; any man can putitup. We pay the freight. 


Wouldn’t it be wise to investigate? Our book No.176is free for the asking. 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mifrs.. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Ali Kalamazoo cook stoves and ranges are equipped with patent oven thermometer. 
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ON CREDINY 
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may havea Dia- ¥ 
ou mond handed to ‘ 
you at your own door, and 
pay for it in such easy monthly amounts 
will hardly miss the money. You simpl, 
se jon from our illustrated catalogue, 
send the Diamond to you with all express charges 

Pp id. If you are entirely satisfied you keep the Diamond and pay 
for it in eight equal monthly payments, otherwise return it at our 
expense your money will be refunded immediately. We are one 
of the oldest (Est.1858) and by far the largest house in the business, 
and refer to any bank in America.- For instance, ask your local 
bank how we are rated in the Dun or Bradstreet books of commer- 
cial ratings. You will be told that we stand at the top in credit, 
promptness and reliability, and that our representations» may be ac- 
cepted without question. Beautiful booklet explaining everything and 
catalogue, sent free. Write to-day 

LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Dept. G .38, 92 to 98 State St.” 
Opposite Marshall Field & Co. CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 























Burnett’s Vanilla 


leaves a good taste in the mouth. It is pure and whole- 
some. Don’t be cheated with cheap*goods.—Adv. 


A sip of Cook's Imperial Extra Dry Champagne 
will convince you of your folly in patronizing other 
brands.—Adv, 


The American Soldier 
in the frigid zone of Alaska or in the torrid zone of the 
Philippines can enjoy the delicious flavor of Borden’s 
Eagie Brand Condensed Milk in his coffee, tea or 
chocolate. Established in 1857 it has stood first for 
forty-five years.—Adv, 


For Over Sixty Years 

An Old and Well-Tried Remedy. Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup has been used for over Sixty Years by Millions 
of Mothers for their Children while Teething, with Per- 
fect Success. It soothes the child, softens the Gums, 
allays all Pain; cures Wind Colic, and is the best remedy 
for Diarrhoea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, ‘Be sure and‘ ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup, and take no other kind. 

Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. —Adv. 














| ILLUSTRATING | 


is a Money-Making 


| profession, and one of the most 
| profitable that a young man or 
| woman can enter. We teach this & 
| subject, and others, thoroughly by 
| mail. Our book, ‘Struggles 
With the World,” dealing with 
the better education of inen and 
women, is Free. It shows you ff 
how, during your spare time, to ‘he- 
come an Illustrator, Ad-Writ- §f 
er, Journalist, Proofreader, 
Bookkeeper, Stenographer, 
Electrician, Electrical Engi: 
neer, etc. Mention the profession 
which interests you, and we shall be 
pleased to send valuable information 
pertaining thereto. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Box 648, Scranton, Pa. 
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Middletown, N. Y. 


MEN’S HAT No. 1 
In soft, rough finish. Colors: Gray 
Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. 


Boys’ and Women’s 
the United States. 


MIDDLETOWN HAT CoO., 


A 50-CENT HAT BY MAIL 


Either of these hats sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of 50 cents in cash, postal-order, or 
Money back if not satisfactory. 
We refer to The First National Bank of 


turers and make the following offer to intro- 
duce these hats and our other lines of Men's, 





We are hat manufac- 


MEN’S HAT No. 2 


In smooth finish. Colors: Black, 
Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. 


hats in every town in 
Send for vatalogue. 


48 MILL STREET, MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 





GUYOT © 


SUSPENDERS 


Famous on two Continents 
Prevent trousers from bagging. In- 
destructible buttonholes. Beware of 
imitations. If not at your dealer’s 
send 50 cents for sample pair. 
Ostheimer Bros., 621 Broadway, New York 


Blindness 


Prevented and Cured 
By the Great “Actina,’’ an 
Electrical Pocket Battery which 
removes Cataracts, Pterygiums, 
etc. CuresGranulated Lids. Restores Vision. Positive 
proof of cures given. No Cutting or Drugging. 
Eighteen years’ success, Write for our 80-page Diction- 
ary of Diseases, Free. Address 
RIC ASS'N 











NEW YORK & LONDON ELE 
Dept. 20 B, Arlington Building, Kansas City, Mo. 























*HE most artistic and durable color effects on 

shingles are produced with Shingletint, which is 

a scientific combination of linseed oil, coloring mat- 
ter, creosote and the necessary drying agents. 

Among the many shingle stains offered, Shingle- 
tint is conspicuous not only for its superiority but 
because it can be called for by its distinctive name, 
thus offering the consumer protection against inferior 
goods offered for the same purpose. 

When buying Shingle Stains it will be worth while 
to ignore the ‘just as good’’ argument and insist 
upon Shingletint. 

Stained woods and descriptive literature sent free 
upon request. 


Berry Brothers, simi 


VARNISH MANUFACTURERS 


New York Baltimore Cincionati 
Boston Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia San Francisco 


Factory and Main Office, DETROIT 


Oct., 1902 





No bewildering array of levers, gauges or other intricacies— 
one hand does it all. A twist of the wrist not only Steers it, 
but accelerates or retards the pace from a position of luxurious 
eae. THE DURYEA PHAETON is the acme of 
motor carriage perfection. Its long springs and large wheels 
obviate all jar and give greatest possible comfort. No ma- 
chinery in front to annoy papa by odor, or in sight to 
mar appearance. The result of twelve years’ experience of 
the oldest motor vehicle builders in America. Triple Gasolene 
Mitors. Speed up to 40 

miles per hour. Fuel 

for 100 mile run. Large 

bronze 
bearings. 
Duryea 
vehicles 
are most 
durable 
and eco- 
nomical 
in fuel 
and tires 
of any 
built. 





No Pumps 
No Trouble 


Duryea’s excel under all conditions. 

Fastest American gasolene carriage, Nelson Hill, 1901; won 
Chicago Times-Herald 50 mile race through more than a foot 
of snow, and other races in Europe and America. They lead 
the way today. 

Send for catalogue of the eight styles—also booklets. They 
will interest you. 


DURYEA POWER CO. 
316 Hockley St. Reading, Pa. 








THE well-known PARAGON 
PLATING OUTFIT, with 
accompanying printed instructions 
and harmless chemicals, enables 
ANYONE to learn practical electro-plating; it is 
adapted for household use and small custom work, 
You can gold-plate watch-cases, jewelry, ornaments, 
etc., and silver-plate knives, forks, spoons, etc., and 
nickel-plate small articles of brass and steel. 
Apparatus, with Silver or Nickel, $2.00 
With supply of Gold, - - - 2.50 
With Gold and Silver and Nickel, 3.75 
Mailed on receipt of price by money order or registered letter. 
Circulars and prospectus free. Manufacturers’ PLATING OUT- 
FITS for factory, workshop, and custom work. Address Dep’t N. 
ectrotechnic & Chemical Company, (Inc.) 
(Agents Wanted). 72 Washington Square, South, New York City. 






















R°‘I°-P-A‘N’S Tabules 
Doctors find 

A good prescription 
For mankind 


The 5-cent packet is enough for usual occasions. The 
family bottle (60 cents) contains a supply for a year. 
Ali druggists sell them. 


Learn to fit Glasses 


Our men are making $3 to $104 day fitting 
glasses. Write for our free book on a 
Testing and learn how you can quickly 
acquire a profitable profession at home. 
We furnish all necessary goods and estab- 
lish you completely in business. Write to-day. 


JACKSONIAN OPTICAL COLLEGE 


(CHARTERED) 
Dept. C7 Jackson, Mich. 
CCOUNTING tions, Correspond- 
ence, Mercantile 

Law, Stenography, Typewriting, Telegrapby, 
Penmanship, Modern Languages thoroughly 
taught. EASTMAN trains for practical work, and 
always secures positions for graduates of complete com- 


merc ourse. Catalogue free. C.C. GAINES, Box 961 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y.,or119 West 125th St., New York,N.Y. 


BRASS BAND 


Lyon & 













Banking, Calcula- 








Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. 
( Healy ‘‘Own-Make” Instruments are pre- 
ferred by Levy, Strauss, &c. Lowest prices. 
Fine Catalog. 1000 Illustrations, mailed 
Sree; it gives instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 30 Adams St., Chicago 


| in fragments. 
| with this throng, and they were all dressed 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


By Julia 


HE death of Pope Leo XIII. and the at- 
i tendant ceremonials is the picture in the 

world’s panorama on which all eyes are 
now fixed. s the public and private forms 
are the same on the death of every Pope, it 
will be of interest to see a description of the 
private ceremonies which accompanied the 
death and burial of Pius 1X., particularly as 
the account which follows was the experience 
of a young American Jady, then resident in 
Rome, who chanced to have unusual oppor- 
tunities and privileges in seeing the great 
spectacle, and in gaining access to the more 
private rites of which the general public is 
in ignorance. 

The account is given in her own words, as 
she wrote down her impressions when they 
were fresh in her mind: 

‘“‘Rome was crowded, but hushed with the 
solemn pomp which always attends a Pon- 
tiff’s death. On the morning of the funeral, 
February 10, 1878, as 1 was walking with a 
friend on the Pincio, a carriage was driven 
rapidly past us. I stepped aside, looking at 
the occupants, when one of them, a lady, 
called to the driver to stop, and, leaning for- 
ward with an excited manner, beckoned to 
my companion, of whom, as it turned out, 
she was in search. She proved to be Si- 
gnora Taussig, and she said she could give 
us, through an exceedingly influential friend, 
a private view of the dead Pope. She urged 
us to hasten home to dress ourselves in 
mourning and then go on to the Vatican. 

‘When we presently reached the Vatican, 
the crowd was immense; contadini and 
princes standing together, before the closed 
doors, where a body of the inexorable Swiss 
Guards was doing duty. Here we found our 
good cicerone awaiting us. When she whis- 
pered the name of her friend we were adroitly 
slipped into the grand Inclined Scala that 
leads to the Scala Regia. After that we were 
directed into a side passage. The Signora 
looked at her written instructions and car- 
ried us through narrow halls and stairways, 
all private, until suddenly, like a flash of 
light, we saw before us a grand hall. This 
proved to be the Hall of the Consistory, 
where there was a crowd of soldiers, the 
Noble Guard, each dressed in superb uni- 
form. Here were Swiss Guards, with their 
long battle-axes, princes with their suites, 
each in full papal court costume; cardinals 
in their picturesque violet silk gowns with 
scarlet buttons and facings, and bishops and 
priests with flunkies in powdered hair and 
red satin costumes. 

“It was a wonderful sight, a medieval 
moving picture, as if an old Florentine 
fresco were dissolved and wandering around 
A very few ladies mingled 





in deep black with black veils hanging from 
their otherwise uncovered heads, gloveless, 
and most of them with tears in their eyes. 
Streams of friars were continually passing 
us, some carrying candles, others praying 
as they walked. The expression on every 
face was dignified and solemn, as if each 
had the consciousness that this pageant rep- 
resented an event in history. 











“Signora Taussig hurried us on again 
through some narrow labyrinths of entries 
and corridors, and at last tapped at a door 
which slowly opened to admit us. Through 
this door we entered the Pope’s court room. 

‘Here were only a few bishops and high 


| dignitaries, with some priests who were sing- 
ing an anthem. 


In the room adjoining this 
lay the dead Pope. 

‘The Prince and Princess Borghese entered 
the apartment by another door, just as we 
came in, and, of course, had precedence of 
us. The Princess was weeping bitterly. 

‘It was the Pope's bedroom and we five 
were the only visitors at that time. The 
Borghese went ahead of us, and as we ap- 
proached’ the Pope’s body we all fell on our 
| knees. 
| ‘*He was laid upon a small bed that was 

covered with red satin; there was a crucifix 


WO THINGS made notable the annual 
sun dance of the Ponca Indians held in 
northern Oklahoma last month—the 

transfer of tribal leadership from the venera- 
ble Chief White Eagle to his son, Horse Chief, 
and the great value of the presents that were 
distributed. No one knows just what the 
figures were, and there are no means of as- 
certaining, but it is not rp gong 3 in the 
least to say that the value of the gifts made 
during the ceremony was in the neighbor- 
hood of $50,000 or $60,000. For the most part 
the presents were horses and ponies. Be- 
tween seven hundred and one thousand of 
these were given away. Several teams worth 
in excess of $150 were on the gift list. Bales 
and bales of calico were given away, but it 
took a good deal of this material to run up 
into any great value, as all of it was cheap 
stuff. Blankets and trunks were also given 
in profusion. An Indian has a weakness for 
a trunk, and by the time the gift-giving was 
over there was hardly a lodge in the camp 
that did not boast of a bright and shining 
trunk which stood out in odd contrast against 
the greasy blankets, dirty and battered cook- 
ing utensils and other litter of the tepees. 

Of course a great share of the presents 
were exchanged between members of the 
tribe; but not all, by any means. The visit- 
ing Indians came in for their full share of at- 
tention. For instance, Standing Bear, a chief 
of the Ponca tribe in northern Nebraska, must 





have received fully fifty ponies, besides other 


Funeral 


of a Pope 
Magruder 


at its head. His dress was a cream-colored 
chasuble, with red slippers, and he wore a 
small black cap on his head. Four candles 
only were burning by the bed, behind which 
five priests were making constant prayers for 
the repose of the soul of the dead. 

‘Placed at some distance from the bed 
were two of the Swiss Guards in full uni- 
form, and a small detachment of the Noble 
Guard. There were also some men of the 
Order of the Cape and Gown, and one or 
two impressive old cardinals. 

‘‘The Pope’s face in death was really grand 
and noble. Such a look as I have seen de- 
scribed as ‘an expression of hope and peace, 
escaping from a calyx of pain.’ It seemeda 
visible sign of sanctity. There was no smile 
upon the face, but there was a radiance as 
from some tranquil inner life—the peace that 
passeth understanding. 

‘‘We walked around the bed and looked at 


the sweet noble face and kissed his foot. | 


As I put my lips to that red slipper a strange 
impression ran through me. I felt as if I 
were touching the sceptre of death. 

‘‘From this room we passed into the Sistine 
Chapel, where mass was being sung. Then 
we lingered in the Vatican till Ave Maria, 
when the body of the Pope was conveyed 
into St. Peter’s. It was a long and fatiguing 
wait, which lasted from one o'clock until six. 

‘‘At about five we went into the Hall of the 
Consistory near the grand Scala Regia, where 
we remained for a whole hour on our knees 
on the cold floor. 

“In this hall stood more of the Noble Guard 
in their full-dress uniform, the officers of the 
Swiss Guards in crimson and white, and long 
rows of priests, each with a candle in his 
hand. 

“At last the solemn cortége, for which we 
had been waiting, came down the few steps 
that led into the Hall of the Consistory, and 
what a sight it was! 

“First came the Host, carried aloft and fol- 
lowed by four or five cardinals, with arch- 
bishops, monsignori and bishops in their 
wake, and then the bier, covered with red 
satin and carried on the shoulders of six men 
dressed in scarlet and white. 

‘‘The dead Pope was dressed in full pon- 
tifical robes, the mitre on his head and the 
sceptre in his poor, nerveless hands, which 
were covered by red silk gloves, the ring 
being on the outside of these. 

“The instant the bier entered the room, 
the soldiers and Noble Guard, who were all 
on their knees, drew their swords and pre- 
sented, in one bewildering flash of arms. 
The priests and cardinals, indeed every one 
in the room, chanted a low requiem that 
rolled its solemn pean through the dimly 
lighted hall. 

“Each member of the cortége carried an 
enormous lighted candle, these flickering 
flames adding much to the brilliance of the 
scene. 

‘Thus, singing and marching gravely, the 
procession moved along and down the steps, 
into the great silent St. Peter’s. Only this 
chosen assemblage went into the dusky 
depths of the stupendous church. As the 
solemn tread and low-volumed sound of 
chanting voices pierced the vast distances, 
it was like the far-off throbbing of a Beetho- 
ven symphony. 

‘“‘With a sense of awe that chilled me, 1 
watched this impressive scene and fancied 
the souls of the great dead, who so long ago 
relinquished sight and interest in the move- 
ment of time, awakening, with a brief return 
of human sympathy, to peer out from their 
stately tombs, to pay tribute to the passing 
of this solemn pageant. 

‘*We followed the bier in its winding way 
through the dim church, until it was placed 
in position for its transitory rest, preceding 
the long entombment. 

‘Then we returned to the light of the out- 
side world, our minds stored with solemn 
memories which were to haunt us for many 
a day.” 


Sun Dance of the Ponca Indians 
By Harmon D. Wilson 


marks of appreciation, and the fifty or more 
Poncas who were with him were also well re- 
membered. 

The annual sun dance of the Poncas is one 
of the few remaining ceremonies of ancient 
Indian times that can still be witnessed on 
the reservations of the West. An effort to 
ascertain why it is held will not result in any 
very definite information. The Poncas of to- 
day know that in ages past their tribe wor- 
shipped their deity in this manner, and that, 
with them, is sufficient reason why the cus- 
tom should still be observed by the tribe. 

The Poncas build no temples in which to 
worship their god. Instead, they construct 
a bower of branches brought from the near- 
est watercourse. This is to provide shade 
for the dancers, and shade is necessary, as 
the dance is of three days’ duration, during 
which time no dancer is supposed to partake 
of either food or water. In place of the 
steeple, which is the usual feature of a 
church, the Poncas erect merely a tall pole, 
painted red and white in alternate stripes 
about eighteen inches in length. Ten or a 
dozen feet from the ground they bind to the 
pole a bunch of green boughs about the 
shape of a sheaf of wheat, which gives a 
rude representation of a cross; though why 
this is done is another thing which is hard to 
learn. It is custom, and that is enough for 
the Ponca. 

Everything is done according to the rules 
followed for generations and generations 
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“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 
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Business 
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varieties of 


other styles to suit 
every pur\|/pose. All 
stationers||/have them. 
Accept no|j/substitute. 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 





Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John Street, N. ¥. 














The Thorough Ageing 


of 


Hunter 
Baltimore Rye 


Fructifies and Purifies 
its 


Superb Qualities 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 

















EXPERIMENTS 


Learn Things of Value. 


Where one has never made the experi- 
ment of leaving off coffee and drinking 
Postum it is still easy to learn all about it 
by reading the experiences of others. 

Drinking Postum is a pleasant way to 
get back to health. A man of Lancaster, 
Pa., says: ‘‘My wife was a victim of nerv- 
ousness and weak stomach and loss of ap- 
petite for years and was a physical wreck; 
lathough we resorted to numerous methods 
of relief one of which was a change from 
coffee to tea, it was all to no purpose. 

‘*We knew coffee was causing the trouble 
but could not find anything to take its place 
and cure the diseases until we tried Postum 
Food Coffee. In two weeks’ time after we 
quit coffee and used Postum almost all of 
her troubles had disappeared as if by magic. 
It was truly wonderful. Her nervous- 
ness was all gone, stomach trouble relieved, 
appetite improved and above all a night’s 
rest was complete and refreshing. 

“This sounds like an exaggeration, as it 
all happened so quickly, but we are pre- 
pared to prove it. Hach day there is im- 
provement for the better for the Postum is 
undoubtedly strengthening her and giving 
her rich red blood and renewed life and 
vitality. Every particle of this good work 
is due to Postum and to drinking Postum 
in place of coffee.’’ Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ice cold Postum with a dash of lemon is 
a delightful ‘‘cooler’’ for warm days. 

Send for particulars by mail of extension 
of time on the $7,500.00 cooks contest for 
735 money prizes. 
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back. Even the dancers are painted in the 
same way year after year. This year there 
were forty-eight dancers, several bands of 
them; each with a leader of its own, and 
each band was painted to correspond exactly 
with the one which appeared last year and 
the year before that, and so on, as far as one 
cares to count. 

Naked from the waist up, and smeared with 
paints of varied colors, with drapery conceal- 
ing the lower limbs, the dancing braves loll 
about their leafy inclosure, and from time to 
time, at the sound of a drum, file out to give 
the dance. There is very little to it. Halfa 
dozen braves, each with a stick bound with 
cloth at one end, squat about a regulation 
bass drum, which is the only modern feature 
of the spectacle. They beat upon it in a slow 
time, and the dancers, ranged in a semicircle, 
respond with a shuffling movement of the 
feet and waving of the body, but without 
breaking the line. Each dancer holds be- 
tween his teeth a rude sort of whistle, 
feather decorated, upon which he plays an 
accompaniment to the monotonous drum 
beat. Some hold in their hands decorated 
hoops which they wave about in the air. 
The dance continues but a few moments, 
and then the bucks retire to their bower for 
another period of rest. 

It is in the breaks between dances that the 
presents are given. The pony, buggy, sad- 
dle, horse, roll of calico, blanket, trunk, or 
whatever is to be offered, is brought into the 
circle vacated by the dancers. One of the head 
men announces the gift, naming the donor 
and the one who is to receive it. The recipi- 
ent comes forward, acknowledges the gift, 
and then his squaw appears and bears it 
away. An endless round of this work is 
kept up through the three days of the dance. 

Members of the Ponca tribe are very proud 
of their gift-giving records; especially so of 
the showing made this year. And it must be 
admitted that it is a remarkable one, taking 


Several direct points of contact occurred dur- 
ing the pontificate of Leo XIII, of which one 
of the best remembered was the controversy 
over the Knights of Labor. Although sub- 
jected to great pressure in the Church, with 
the aim of obtaining a pontifical condemna- 
tion of the organization, it was the opposing 
counsel of Cardinal Gibbons that finally pre- 
vailed with the Pope, who did not involve 
himself in the issue by hostile decree. 

Pope Leo extended his personal influence, 
in an impressive measure, by a series of en- 
cyclicals on almost every subject of national, 
social, and individual ethics, treated in a sim- 
ple and luminous manner, with an attractive 
literary grace. These documents included 
such themes as “Christian Marriage,’’ ‘*The 
Nature of Civil Power,’’ the famous ‘‘Hu- 
manum Genus”’ against Freemasonry, con- 
cerning slavery, divorce, ‘‘Christian Democ- 
racy and the Eucharist,” and “Christ the 
Redeemer.’”? Among his most famous pro- 
nouncements were those concerning the 
Church in the Philippine Islands, and the 
instructions to the French Bishops on their 
political relations to the government of 
France. His allocutions and pastoral let- 
ters were of great value, as French states- 
men have been quick to acknowledge, in 
breaking down the old intransigent spirit 
of the leading French Catholics. 

The Pope wrote strongly against social- 
ism, with which he classed ‘‘communists and 
nihilists,’’ and accused them of ‘‘attacking the 
right of property sanctioned by natural law, 
and by an abominable crime, while they pre- 
tend to provide for all the necessities and 
desires of man, they labor to take from him 
and render common all that is acquired, 
either by legitimate inheritance, or by labor 
of mind or body, or by economy.”’ 

His Holiness has long hoped that before 
the end of his pontificate it would be his 
privilege to bring about a better understand- 
ing between capital and labor, and in one of 
the most important of the encyclicals, he 
maintained that employers should try to 
understand the aims and wishes of their 
employees, and not leave reforms to un- 
scrupulous agitators. 

Through all the talks of this wise spiritual 
father to his millions of children there ran 
the golden thread of Christianity as the sole 
hope and stay of society. He labored by 
word and deed to show that obedience of 
faith is not adverse to the development 
of human intellect, and labored no less hon- 
estly to reconcile the Church and civil soci- 
ety. He warned kings and people of the 
dangers that threaten society, and that op- 
pression, anarchy, and strife of classes fol- 
low wherever the Gospel and its maxims are 
uprooted or flung aside. 

The influence of the Pope was always ex- 
erted in behalf of intellectual progress among 
the Catholic clergy. He advocated a more 
scholarly study of the Bible in order that the 
clergy might keep abreast the tide of modern 
religious thought, and formed a Biblical com- 
mission to foster such learning. One of the 
most conspicuous intellectual monuments of 
Leo XIII is the revival and development of 
scholastic philosophy, which he reformed 
within the Church, instituting a new system 
of orderly and rational study, founded on the 
expositions of St. Thomas of Aquinas. The 
higher education of the clergy was a watch- 
word with the Pope. He was the founder and 
father of the Catholic University at Washing- 
ton, and in scattered parts of the world he 
directed the beginnings of prosperous schools 
and colleges whose inspiration is more learn- 
ing with higher standards of intellectual prog- 
ress in the Catholic Church, especially among 
the clergy. 

Nothing more impressively illustrated the 












into consideration that all told not more than 
twelve hundred Poncas participated in it. 

“No other tribe ever gave so much,” said 
one Ponca, who wore the star of the Indian 
police. ‘Of course,” he added, ‘tthe Osages 
could, but they don’t do it.” He paused 
again. ‘‘ ‘hose Osages,”’ he said, ‘‘are a stingy 
lot.’’ There was the essence of contempt in 
his tones. He knew that his listener was 
aware of the fact that of all the Indians in 
the country the Osages are by far the richest. 

White Eagle, who gave over the chieftaincy 
to his son, Horse Chief, is a splendid type of 
Indian manhood. He is tall, heavy, well- 
built, and carries his seventy-eight years 
easily. There is dignity in his bearing, intel- 
ligence in his looks. He made a striking fig- 
ure in his Indian garb—colored trousers of 
buckskin, bead-trimmed, as were his moc- 
casins, a head-dress made of the skin of a red 
fox, the long brush hanging well down on his 
back. He had the modern touch—which 
creeps in everywhere with its jarring note— 
in the shape of a store shirt of the grade that 
can be bought for a dollar anywhere. Over 
his shoulders was a gorgeous blanket, blue 
being the predominating color. He wore a 
breastplate made of many pieces of carved 
bone strung together, and in the centre of it, 
suspended from his neck, hung a silver medal. 
This medal is one of eight given to a party of 
chiefs who called on the Great Father at 
Washington many years ago. It is the only 
one of the eight now above ground. White 
Eagle was the youngest chief of the party. 
The others are all dead, and the medals were 
buried with them, just as White Eagle's will 
be with him when his time comes. For 
thirty-five years the aged Indian has been 
at the head of his tribe, and during that time 
it has remained at peace with the white man. 
In an address to the tribe in giving over the 
leadership to his son Horse Chief, White 
Eagle urged his followers to maintain their 
record for good conduct. 


The Pontificate of Leo XIII 
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lustre and the unprecedented duration of the 
full activities of the Pope than the series of 
jubilees which marked the momentous anni- 
versaries of his pontificate and priesthood. 
In 1887, the Pope’s fiftieth anniversary of his 
entrance into the priesthood was celebrated 
on a scale of magnificent grandeur, and a 
veritable treasure-house of gifts from every 
civilized nation was poured at his feet, even 
the Sultan of Turkey sending an antique ring 
valued at fifty thousand dollars. The gifts 
of royalty were worth fortunes, and clergy 
and laity vied with each other in sending 
tributes of their affection and thanksgiv- 
ing. 

On February 20, 1903, the Pope reached his 
twenty-fifth year of wearing the triple crown. 
Thirty thousand people attended the grand 
celebration in St. Peter’s, and splendid pres- 
ents were again showered on the aged Pontiff, 
who was able to participate in the ceremoni- 
als, although his age was ninety-three years, 
within a month. In April, there was another 
celebration, that of the silver jubilee of his 
coronation as Pope. 

The pageant in St. Peter’s lasted for two 
hours, yet the Pope bore it without faltering. 
In April, he had lived beyond the traditional 
days of St. Peter as the first Pope, and the 
month was made notable by interviews be- 
tween the Pope and King Edward of Eng- 
land and the Emperor of Germany. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent a special jubilee gift. 

The last public official act of Leo XIII was 
the holding of two consistories during the 
last week of June, when the exertion so se- 
verely taxed the feeble frame that he failed 
steadily after that time. 

The personality of Leo XIII has been more 
often described than that of any other living 
man, and more millions of pales: are familiar 
with the likeness of his benevolent and gentle 
face and frail form than of any other celeb- 
rity of the century. In his later years, the 
impression gained from photographs, and 
from those who had been granted audi- 
ences, was that the Pope continued to live 
in the strength of his will and spirit, and 
that a breath would suffice to snuff out the 
vital spark, so frailly was it sheltered. All 
who met Pope Leo carried away impressions 
of a wonderful character—in private life sim- 
ple, affectionate, lovable, and witty; in pub- 
lic life grave, austere, and majestic. 

There seemed no limit to his versatility 
of interests, and in the midst of his rarely 
crowded life he could turn aside to discover 
and honor a village curate in Sicily who had 
invented an automatic balloting machine, or 
another obscure parish priest who had re- 
vealed a genius for musical composition in 
his little corner of the world. The memory 
of the Pope was prodigious, and many sto- 
ries have been told of his recalling conversa- 
tions of a half-century before. 

The composition of Latin verses was his 
favorite pastime, and his ventures into litera- 
ture attracted much attention. There have 
been learned articles on “tthe Pope as a 
poet.’’ In celebration of his ninety-third 


birthday, Pope Leo presented to the Cardi- | 


nals who assembled to congratulate him 
copies of a Latin poem’ just then com- 
posed. It was entitled ‘‘Leo’s Last Prayer,” 
and included these lines: i 


“Death casts his fatal dart; robed for the grave, thy 
bones 
Lie under the stones. 
But thy freed soul escapes her chains and longs in 
1 
To reach the realms of light. 
That is the goal she seeks: thither her journey 
fares, 
Grant, Lord, my anxious prayers, 
That, with the — of Heaven, God’s face and 
ight 


May ever thrill my sight.” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING PARTS 

Young Williams, an orphan, brought up in Califor nia 
by Captain Herrick, army veteran, _* 2g age of twenty- 
one comes East with his guardian. go to Washing- 
ton, where the crisis between North a uth is all the 
talk. From Washington, Williams makes an excursion 
to Lanleyton, Virginia, with the object of seeing the ~~ 
mistress of the plantation, Miss Volilla Lanley. Thoug 

the two have met before, she does not recognize him. 
Scarcely has he presented himself, when Southbridge, an 
ardent young Southerner, and a suitor of Volilla, appears 
with the news that Sumter is being bombarded. @and 
the young lady express warlike sentiments on behalf of 
the South, her cousin and admirer, Richard Bulwer, re- 
mains philosophically cool, and Williams declares Sor the 
Union, thus angering the hostess and Southbridge. When 
the Californian next returns to Lanleyton he goes there 
for miittary purposes, as captain of a cavalry troop. 
U; pon arriz al he sends his men back, as Southbridge, com- 
manding a much larger body, is on the estate. Wilhams 
goes through a succession of perils, in the course of them 
facing the enraged Volilla’s revolver. e succeeds in 
sketching a map of the surroundings from the cupola of 
the house, confiscates the young lady's horse from her, and 
gallops off under a shower of Confederate bullets. His 
general prarses the map, and assigns to Williams the tak- 
ing of the Lanley house in the forthcoming advance. 


CHAPTER VI 


OR THE hastening of Mr. Lanley’s end, clearly 

in sight of his physician, the war was respon- 

sible. He rode less, rose later, and sat up far 

into the night, his sherry decanter at his elbow. 

When the tramp of the Vagabonds partially 

awakened him, he dozed off again in the con- 
viction that young Southbridge was up at cockcrow 
sweeping over the face of the land. When Southbridge’s 
men thundered through the yard, he was wide-awake. 
By the time they returned, he had risen and, feebly 
stepping to the window, pulled aside the curtain. Their 
yell at Miss Lanley’s call in honor of their commander 
assaulted his ears. 

“Great Heavens! Can’t I get any peace!” he growled. 
ut his mood quickly changed. “Look at them, the 
young Tigers! Thank Heaven there is still some one 
left in Virginia worthy of the days of Light Horse 
Harry Lee!’ 

He thought of dressing and going out to pay his com- 
pliments. A twinge of gout sent him back to bed, and 
finally he fell asleep. Formerly, he had tolerated South- 
bridge, whose manners were not his; now he was fond 
of him. Their agreement was vehement on the one great 
question of the hour. Their plan of campaign was as 
simple as Tim Booker’s. It involved nothing more than 
the occupation of Washington. The very sight of the 
outpost placed in front of his premises as a sop to his 
complaints sent Mr. Lanley into a fit of rage. He anath- 
ematized it from the windows with warnings not to risk 
its precious life by advancing a step. 

His granddaughter had no relief from that solicitude 
which saved him from his own acerbity except her 
morning rides, stolen while he slept. Before she de- 
parted with Mrs. Bulwer for the Confederate lines, she 
had listened again at his door and heard only the sound 
of his deep breathing. When slumber did overtake him, 
his age and exhaustion made him yield completely. Not 
until the Vagabond was safe back in the Union lines did 
he finally ring for Marcus Aurelius to bring his boots— 
that servant being already sworn to secrecy. With Vo- 
lilla to pour his coffee as usual, he sat down to breakfast, 
ignorant of the events of the morning. When he was 
sipping the last half of his second cup, by easy ap- 
proaches, she broached the news which she knew he 
must learn sooner or later. But no artfulness could 
prevent the effect. He sprang to his feet, overturning 
his chair and making the dishes on the table rattle. 

“Yankee cavalry! Yankee cavalry has been in these 
grounds!” he gasped. 

“And a Yankee took Missy’s hoss and made a map 
from the cupola. Yes, sah!” 

Having had his climax, Marcus’ran from the room in 
terror. 

“And I slept! 
cried. 

His face was white; his figure had straightened to an 
attitude of youth, and his eyes were flaming. No protest 
about the physician’s warning could stay him: for the 
first time in months he mounted the stairs without a 
hand on the railing, and kept on with firm step to the 
cupola itself. There he saw the thin line of Confeder- 
ates like a dotted tracing on a map, and beyond it the 
Federals spreading out from columns into skirmish or- 
der, in the manner of so many fans, slowly opening until 
they were quite extended and their edges joined. Him- 
self a soldier in his youth, he understood the meaning 
of this, and, putting aside the boastings of wine-heated 
conversation, he realized, the all-supreme relative value 
of numbers. 

“Tell your commander that we can’t stand against 
that any more than you can dam a river with a fish- 


And you did not tell me!” Mr. Lanley 


net!” he called to the signalman ; “and tell him I said 
so—I said so, Mortimer Lanley!” 

Letter by letter the message was sent, and letter by 
letter came the answer: 

“The General considers the situation satisfactory.” 

So it was. The Confederate commander had de- 
pleted, not reinforced, the guns and men sent out to 
trap a company of cavalry. When his scouts ascer- 
tained that an attack was to be made in force, he had 
no desire other than to make the hill seem valuable to 
the Federals; to hold as many of them as he could there 
while the troops that occupied the camp at Lanleyton 
were engaged in the battle of the morrow. 

And now Mr. Lanley became strangely cool and sav- 
agely so. First, he had Marcus bring his sporting- 
rifle; then a bottle of his oldest, his ’32 port. He en- 
joyed the bouquet with a connoisseur’s nice delibera- 
tion, and held the glass to his lips with the steadiest 
hand he had known for ten years. 

“Now, Marcus,” he said evenly, “go to the cellar. 
When my countrymen desert their land and their honor, 
throw out the bottles, the oldest first. No shirt-sleeves 
Yankee shall taste my wine!” 

“T’row it out, Massa!” The old servant could have 
been easier reconciled to an order to burn the house. 

“Yes, and don’t stand there gaping!” 

Marcus departed. What purpose was there in his ob- 
jections when the mistress’s had failed? To all that 
she said as she stood at Mr. Lanley’s side, he was as 
oblivious as if she did not exist, until, finally, he turned 
to her abruptly and said: 

“Mean? What doI mean? I mean that there is one 
Virginian who is going to fight! I won’t leave the land 
my fathers fought for. I’ll have a life or two in return 
for mine. Oh, I know you, you shirt-sleeves! You 
have ever made the errors of others your tearful story; 
your nose is too close to your porridge to see your own. 
You drove Roger Williams out of Connecticut; you 
persecuted the Quakers; you lied with pious faces in 
praying tones to the Indians ; you burned poor, helpless 
women as witches! So you're fit to rule us and reform 
us! Fit to invade Virginia, which gave you your free- 
dom after your slinking, thieving quartermasters were 
ready to go on their knees to the enemy, and your Con- 
gressmen polluted the air of Philadelphia with slanders 
of Washington! Who wrote the Declaration of In- 
dependence? Who wrote the Constitution? Slave 
holders! Who wanted to secede in 1812? You shirt- 
sleeved robbers, I’ll have one shot at you!” 

Again begging him to go below, Volilla put her hand 
on his arm coaxingly, a method that she had tried in 
vain that day for the first time. A puff of smoke rose 
from the trees where Bulwer’s guns were posted,a boom- 
ing report broke the summer stillness, anda shell bursting 
near the Federal line made it bend a little as if it were 
a long tape caught by a sudden gust of wind, and then 
it straightened and seemed to grow taut as if it were pre- 
pared for a hurricane. With precision and automatic 
regularity Bulwer’s iron pets kept on pounding. He was 





HE TOOK CAREFUL AIM 


as happy as a boy in a ball game, and as cool and rigid 
as an icicle. He watched the result of every shell, 
passed a word after it to the gunners, and counted the 
blue pins which tumbled.. The Confederate infantry 
fired and fell back, fired and fell back, in the good order 
of a feint mixed with the individual resentment of a 
few who lagged behind the others, and took careful aim 
in expression of their contempt, and as much as to say 
that they were going only because they were told to, 
not at all because they had to. When they left Bulwer 
without support and the Federals were getting danger- 
ously near, he brought off his battery at the gallop, hav- 
ing done his work so well that he seemed to have done 
nothing at all. 

Mr. Lanley drained his bottle and, kneeling with rifle 
on the railing of the platform, waited until he was sure 
that the enemy were in range. As‘ they hastened for- 
ward, the Federals were delivering themselves of a 
scattering fire, all save a small section immediately in 
front of the house. A close view would have shown 
this to be composed of dismounted cavalry. It was 
conspicuous for another reason, one which its silent 
rifles permitted; one which had awakened in Bulwer, 
whose undisturbed gaze missed nothing, amazement and 
admiration, and in General Huested (riding up and 
down in the rear of his command) admiration and con- 
demnation for its foolhardiness. The Vagabond was 
several yards in advance of his men, ensuring the si- 
lence of their rifles with his own flesh as a barrier of 
protection to the Lanley house. 

“You are mine!” Mr. Lanley said softly. 
sure of you as if you were a deer on a hillock.” 

With hand abnormally steady and eye abnormally 
clear, he took careful aim. The ball kicked up the dust 
at its object’s feet. 

“T didn’t allow enough for my elevation,” 
he fired again. 

There was no evidence of where the bullet had struck. 
The Vagabond still came on with the limitations of his 
speed and the seeming certainty of fate. 

“Over!” said the marksman. ‘The third will do it; 
just between the other two.” 

But the third kicked up the dust beyond and a little 
to the right of the Vagabond. 

“The wind!” Mr. Lanley snapped out the word sav- 
agely. “I’ll allow for that this time, too.” 

And all the while the target was getting nearer. You 
could see the flash of his belt-clasp in the sun. Mr. 
Lanley smiled as mercilessly as the steel barrel whose 
sight lay on the figure that sprang up on a little hillock; 
and in the second that he was a blue silhouette against 
the sky the bullet was sped toward the victim, who 
threw up his hands, whirled half round with the im- 
pact, and fell. 

His comrades abruptly halted, as if with the leader’s 
the heart of the charge stopped beating also, and their 
leader was lost in a group no sooner formed than it 
spread into line again under the fierce direction of 

oath-roaring Tim arid sharp-worded Jimmy. It sprang 
ahead, leaving a blue spot on the sward, and began firing 
with a revengeful will. Miss Lanley heard the bullets 
thripping through the branches of the trees with that 
peculiar sound that an old soldier would recognize in- 
stantly in the quietest garden cloister. Mr. Lanley 
heard nothing. Voicing his triumph with a cry that 
there was one invader less, he had reloaded his rifle and 
was about to take aim, when he saw the fallen man rise 
and, staggering a little, in the manner of one who has 
been stunned, soon find his feet, and, catching up with 
his men, stop their firing and once more take his place 
at their head. 

Mr. Lanley dropped his rifle as if he had seen an 
apparition. All his careful shooting had gone for 
naught. His coolness and deliberation passed into in- 
sane rage. He made his way down the stairs in a fever 
of haste, stumbling many times, but not falling, and 
crying as he went: 

‘This comes of the great State of Virginia putting 
herself in the hands of a little Frenchman from New 
Orleans!” 

At the door he heard the triumphant cries of the 
Vagabonds, who ran with their bayonets as stiffly held 
as the quills of a porcupine. The Confederates were 
no longer feinting; they were falling back in deadly 
earnest. Mr. Lanley’s last spasmodic effort in life was 
to try to rally them. 

“Are you men or are you pickaninnies ?” he shouted. 
“Stand! They'll stop! they’ll stop!’ 

If the runners heard, with the roar of musketry in 
their ears and bullets from other parts of the Federal 
line whistling near, they did not heed. Mr. Lanley 
plunged headlong upon the gravel of the drive, on the 
very spot where from boyhood he had mounted his 
horse to ride forth and survey his domain. 

Miss Lanley, who had followed him, saw the blood 
trickling from a wound in his side. She leaned over 
him and put her handkerchief to the spot. The hand- 
kerchief grew red as quickly as a sponge saps up water. 

“It wasn’t one of our shots.” 

She looked up on hearing these words spoken in a 
voice of great relief to the speaker’s self as much as to 
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her. The Vagabond was standing beside her, a trick- 
ling red streak on his cheek; his men were rushing by 
in the tumult of chase. She made no reply. He bent 
down, putting his own handkerchief over hers helplessly. 
Mr. Lanley opened his lips feebly. 

“There was a French nobleman in the Revolution 
who, when he saw the inevitable was . . he invited his 
peasants to a banquet—and blew chateau and all to 
kingdom come. But—I—I had no gunpowder. Trust 
—trust yourself to Southbridge! Thank God there’s 
still one of—the—old—school—” 

There his words died in his throat. A medical offi- 
cer who came hastening at the sight of a casualty, knelt 
and found that his skill was powerless. Shock had killed 
Mr. Lanley before loss of blood could. 

“I knew it,” she said slowly, as she rose to her feet. 

She looked aroumd for a servant, not wishing, such 
was her grief and anger, to ask the least favor from the 
invader. The Vagabond understood. He and three of 
his men lifted the body gently, and, she leading, car- 
ried him upstairs to his own room, where they laid him 
on the bed. The men tiptoed out in silence and awe 
leaving the two alone with the dead. He felt himself 
held by a desire for forgiveness for the part he had 
played in this tragedy, yet knowing that no words to ex- 
press it would be forthcoming. As he looked at the 
face below him, with the high nose, its cartilage show- 
ing white, the mouth set in a proud curve, the dishev- 
elled silvery hair, the Vagabond thought of his own 
father, and saw in the two something in common. He 
closed the eyes, crossed the withered hands, and tried 
to straighten out the coat, with a sense of gratitude 
for some occupation for his hands while he still groped 
for some expression of his overwhelming 
sympathy and regret. When he raised his 
head, Miss Lanley was standing still in 
the middle of the room, and in the agony 
of her face he saw plainly enough that she 
waited on his departure. “He was a brave 
old man,” he said slowly, as if trying to 
make the words convey all he felt. 

“T need no Yankee to tell me that,” she 
replied. “He was my grandfather. I have 
neither father nor mother nor brother nor 
sister.” He bowed his head. “All I ask is 
this room,” she added. “The rest is—yours.” 

“I—I understand,” he said; and with that 
he left her, still dry-eyed, to her grief. 

Not an order but awe held his men’s curi- 
osity in leash. Not one, except those who 
bore the body, had entered the house. The 
Vagabond, having this fear in mind, made 
a search. In the dining-room he found 
Aikens, who had long looked forward to 
the day when, hanging on to a column of 
soldiers, he should see his old employer hu- 
miliated. The Vagabond made him empty 
his pockets of silver; then, in the impatience 
of disgust, seized him by the coat collar and 
pumphandled him out of the house, bidding 

- him go to the rear on pain of something 
worse. Aikens was one who never forgot. 

The Vagabonds gathered around their 
Captain with comments droll and congratu- 
latory. When the doctor called for water 
to dress his wound, all started on the er- 
rand, and the one who finished first was as 
proud as if he had led a charge. When the 
blood was washed away only the track left 
by a glancing ball remained. 

“What your little lieutenant wants to 
know,” said Tim Booker, “is whether you 
wasn’t killed because you nodded in the 
nick of time or because you didn’t.” 

“Dodged it, of course. If ever you see 
one coming you do the same thing or you'll 
be sorry, Timothy.” 

He made the privacy of the old house as 
sacred as that of any emperor’s closet. 
There was no need of making it into the 
fort when there was no enemy in sight. 
Through the rest of the morning and the 
afternoon no one passed the guards and no 
sound came from the interior, save the oc- 
casional footfall of a servant. For him the 
minutes were hours. He knew that she was 
suffering and that he could do nothing to 
ease it. Finally, when she startled him by 
appearing in the doorway, he was pacing up and down 
under the trees. She did not seem to be speaking to 
him, but to some one miles away when she asked for 
permission to bury her grandfather. 

The soldiers dug the grave. Beyond that, she re- 
fused all assistance, even a military salute, which the 
Vagabond offered. At some other time, when there 
were friends present, there should be a ceremony, she 
told herself. Wrapped in a Confederate flag of her 
making and not yet quite finished, the body was borne 
by the servants and lowered to its resting-place, while 
the Vagabonds, officers and men, stood in a circle 
at some distance, silent, with heads bared. As she 
turned away, her face, because her eyes were still dry, 
was the more expressive of the depth of her proud and 
controlled misery. 

She came direct to where the Vagabond was standing 
and asked if she might be conducted to the Confederate 
lines. He assented, without thought that she might 
carry information to the enemy. Her own horse, its 
acoutrements intact and still watched by the orderly, was 
brought to the door, and the Captain himself, under a 
white flag, rode beside her toward the valley. For some 
time they proceeded in silence, which she at last broke. 

“I must tell you—it’s right I should,” she said. “I 
am going because I know my grandfather would wish 
it. I think the Confederates might desist from attack- 
ing on account of my presence in the house. I do not 
wish to be in the way of our army’s duty. They must 
know that they may burn the house and raze the very trees 
to the ground if it will enable them to win a victory.” 

This explained why she had hastened her grandfa- 
ther’s burial. It showed the quality of the woman, and, 
measurably, the quality of her race. 
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“I am glad you are going, for your sake and for all 
concerned,” he replied. 

A solitary horseman came riding rapidly out to meet 
them, as if he feared that the white flag might get near 
enough to the camp to discern that only a rearguard 
of cavalry now defended it. The Vagabond drew rein 
and awaited him. The two saluted stiffly. 

“This lady wishes to enter the Confederate lines,” the 
Vagabond said. 

“Very well,” was Southbridge’s reply. 

Southbridge saluted—stiffy. The Vagabond saluted 
—stiffly. Miss Lanley rode to Southbridge’s side and 
impulsively put her hand on his arm. She was among 
friends again, and it looked as if at last her sorrow 
would find an outlet in tears, and her head would go 
upon the cavalryman’s shoulder. But her figure straight- 
ened and she recovered her reserve. 

“Oh, I’d like to have ridden through and through 
you! My General kept me back here,” Southbridge 
called in his bitter wrath. “I shall cross swords with 
you yet!” 

“Tf long for the pleasure,” said the Vagabond. 

They saluted again and faced about. 


CHAPTER VII 


Mrs. Bulwer, the Vagabonds, under orders which 
awaited their Captain on his return, were leaving 
Lanleyton to the care of a regiment of infantry. Shortly 
before dusk, they found General Huested on another 


Wiis. Miss Lanley was sobbing in the arms of 


road, the direct road from Washington to the battlefield 
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of Bull Run. He sat on a fence-rail watching the pass- 
ing troops, who promised themselves that after the fight 
of the morrow they could meander on to Richmond and 
end the “rebellion.” The Vagabond, who had wondered, 
as his company rode in single file at one side of the 
marching column, why every one looked at him so 
sharply, realized the cause when the General mentioned 
the bandage that encircled his head. Twenty-four hours 
later, a wounded man was not a curiosity; and ae was 
not to be for four years to come. 

“Fresh and ready for work, eh?” said the General. 
“Well, I have it for you. I want you to join me as 
aide to-morrow.’ 

After training his men for months against the day 
when they should gallop across a plain plying their 
sabres, he, was to be made an errand-boy. Such was his 
view, at least. 

“T’d rather—rather fight, sir.” 

“Oh, you'll have a whiff of powder, don’t you worry— 
more than you'll have back there guarding trains ; for 
that will be the lot of the horsemen to-morrow.’ 

What!” 

The word came in a piercing, nasal shriek from Tim 
Booker, who nearly fell onto his horse’s mane in dis- 
appointment. It was a most unmilitary interruption, 
which six months before in the regulars would have 
brought trouble to the speaker from that same General 
who now received it good-humoredly. 

“You wait, my son. There’s going to be enough 
bruises in this war to accommodate everybody”—and the 
General cut short his sentence for fear that the men 
should hear the opinion of an officer who knew his ene- 
my. “You wait,” he added. 

“I’m waiting and growing gray, and mebbe when I’m 
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too old to put a foot in a stirrup I'll get a chance to 
draw my sword,” Tim remarked in an undertone, while 
to Jimmy Pool he grumbled on: “That king of France 
that marched his men up a hill and down again wasn’t 
such a darn fool after all. He learned something | by 


experience. History don’t record that he marched ‘em 
up and down three or four times, like we've been 
doing!” 


At the General’s dictation, Lieutenant Maxim wrote 
out Acting Commander Jimmy Pool’s orders for the 
morrow. Then the staff mounted. As it rode forward, 
the Vagabond turned and waved his hand in farewell to 
his men, and they replied with swinging zaps and a 
hurrah. 

Ahead of them and behind them was the dusty blue 
column winding with the road, and in their ears the 
clink of canteens and the plunk of feet in the hot dust. 
Dust, dust, dust! The very cloud of it overhead hung 
in the still air as if in suspense over the issue of to-mor- 
row. Here was a good regiment and there a bad one, 
thanks to the popularity of militia service in the section 
from which it was drawn, to the locality itself and to the 
character of its officers. One in particular instantly 

held attention, as soon as it approached, because its caps 
were red and not of the regulation pattern. It marched 
slouchily, grudgingly, as a truant going to school under 
personal conduct. Its time expired that night, and it 
had a mind to turn in its tracks and go home, not out 
of cowardice, but out of homesickness, cussedness, and 
belief that it had been ill-treated. The most erect one 
of the lot marched in the rear, keeping stragglers in 
line. To these men, w hom he had drilled without prej- 
udice, he was known as “Grandad,” “old drill-’em Gran- 
dad.” -Looking at his back, only the rim of 
white hair under his cap revealed his age. 
The General and the Vagabond recog- 
nized the old drill-master at the same 
instant. 

“Captain Herrick!” exclaimed the Gen- 
eral. “I know of one regiment that will do 
its duty to-morrow.’ 

“And it please God, yes, sir.” 

The voice was firm enough, but the hand 
which he held to his cap trembled with the 
physical strain which his will made his flesh 
bear. 

“A man of your years ought not to 
be on foot,” said the General indignantly. 

“Haven't you a horse?’ 

“Yes, sir. . Pit :just demonstrating that 
twenty miles ain’t no march at all.” 

“For that matter, Captain, you’re not sup- 
posed to be out here, anyway. You have 
done your share in bygone days. Your as- 
signment is purely auxiliary. But I under- 
stand. You may be worth a thousand men 
to-morrow, and I am too selfish to send you 
back.” 

“Yes, sir. I hope to steady ’em a leetle.” 

The Vagabond had dismounted, and while 
the General spoke he seemed as much a 
stranger to Father “Bob” as the rest of the 
staff. He saw that the Captain had grown 
older, thinner, whiter, in the weeks since 
they had met. When the General passed on, 
he put his arms around him. 

“Don’t go! Don’t go! I'll do enough 
fighting for the family,” he pleaded. 

“IT owe it to my God and to my country 
to see this regiment through its baptism, 
Billy. Come, son, we mustn’t wait. You 
must catch up with the General and I with 
my- boys.” 

Their last words to each other were warn- 
ings to be careful. 

They did not meet again until the next 
day, when the battle had been in progress 
for some time. Through the smoke, to guns 
that flashed fire in the blue darkness, to 
lines that sagged and to lines that were 
advancing with shouts and, back again to 
his General, the Vagabond had been kept 
on the gallop. Occasionally passing out of 
the theatre of action, he had a glimpse of 
the road swollen with the tide of human 
beings. Congressmen had come to give the 
boys from their district the cheer of their 
presence; officials‘ had brought their wives. 
Every available carriage in Washington was mixed 
with the supply wagons, while the slightly wounded 
and the explanatory sick bore news in exchange 
for sympathy. It was a crowd waiting for the 
army to open the gates—a simple matter—so it could 
see the spectacle of Richmond once more in loyal 
hands. With the rumor of success creeping and dodg: 
ing back from the roaring and rattling clouds in front, 
it pressed forward with individual desire for good seats. 
Then out of the clouds came men and guns flying with 
no purpose except flight, and the onlookers in front were 
caught between two forces, just as when the police clear 
the way for a parade. 

At this juncture, General Huested, seeming a pari 
of his horse and his horse seeming a part of the earth 
beneath its feet, surveyed the field and grasped the situ- 
ation. Upon his brigade, his green brigade, depended 
the line of communication. He turned his attention to 
the two regiments on his left. On the right he had 
Captain Herrick and the “Red Caps,” and he sent the 
Vagabond to tell the Captain to hold out at any cost 
until reinforcements should be brought up. The Red 
Caps were on a ridge which bent slightly toward the 
road, but not presenting any range for a cross fire. 
Bareheaded, under a terrific sun of that famous July 
day, Captain Herrick was walking up and down, expos- 
ing his whole person, and he was talking in the same 
manner that he walked—jauntily, with the oblivious air 
of optimism of a man smoking a cigar after a good din- 
ner. He had neither sword nor revolver; his weapon 
was the men hugging the ground at his feet, which he 
handled with a fencing-master’s skill. 

“Shooting clear over us! Pipped a few, 
one out of fifty, mebbe! That isn’t war! 


that’s true; 
That’s 
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| Fourth of July!’ Take your time: shoot low. 
| Pretty soon they’re going tocharge. They’ll 
look big and they’ll yell hard, but they’ll be 
just our marks; yes, sir, just our apple pie! 
You've only got to lie steady-and you'll lie 
here all day—travelling’s hard work in such 
a hot sun, anyway—and in the evening we’ll 
go out and help bury those buckies. Hello! 
That officer went down! One of our dandy 
jim's sent his horse out to graze. Looks like 
a good horse. Guess I know aman that won't 
have to walk to-morrow.” 

A big, hoarse-voiced private sprang up 
and seized hold of the Captain hysterically. 

‘‘By Heaven!” he cried, ‘I’m not going to 
see you shot all to pieces. You've got to 
get down-n-n!"’ 

The words were scarcely spoken when a 
bullet passed through his head, leaving him 
to fall as the woodman's axe leaves the tree. 

‘‘There!”? said Captain Herrick, ‘didn’t I 
tell you to lie close, boys? Let the fellows 
over there get up and we'll fix ’em quick 
enough—if we just /e close and shoot straight.” 

One charge had been repelled and the Con- 
federates were preparing for a second, to 
which they proposed to bring more men and 
an extended line. Under cover, on the very 
flank of the Red Caps, the Vagabond could 
see the gleaming bayonets in wait for the 
word which, in their sure estimate, was to 
finish the business. Down by the road, chaf- 
ing in their inaction, their sweat turning dust 
into grime and gall, Jimmy Pool a physical 
apotheosis of their disgust and enforced idle- 
ness, were the Vagabonds. A gust of wind 
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‘to the occasion save one; all had no sense of 


fear, no thought of the result, save one, and 
that was you, you big, hulking, bewhiskered 
miner, Tim Booker! He could feel his legs 
knocking nervously against his horse’s sides; 
to. steady his hands he seized the pommel. 
He laughed hysterically; the tears ran down 
his cheeks, and his voice, rising to a high 
tremolo, broke. 

“Thunder and lightning! Why.did I ever 
leave the peace of the eternal hills of Califor- 
nia!’’ he called. ‘We'll all be butchered, 
killed, and slaughtered! There’s eleven mil- 
lion rebels waiting to swallow us alive!” 

Thus he bawled his fears till, reaching the 
rising ground, they saw the hurrying gray 
figures in a long line before them, running 
with the precipitation of men hastening from 
a mine about to explode. Haste meant safety 
to them; haste to reach the enemy’s position. 
A bullet whistling near Tim’s ear suddenly 
changed the face of the world for him. His 
legs stiffened in the stirrups; he felt the 
strength of Hercules in his arm. 

“Slash ’em! Mince ’em!® Chop ’em! Eat 
‘em up!” he yelled. ‘‘We’re cannibals, sav- 
age cannibals! Eat ’em up! eat ’em up!” 

To the General, now hastening toward the 
right with reinforcements of re-formed men 
struggling on somewhere behind him, that 
charge seemed nothing more or less than 
jumping off the earth, with the chance of 
alighting safely on a star. 

“They'll simply be gobbled up, that’s all,” 
he thought; ‘‘but it’s a desperate stroke of 
genius that will give us a little breathing 











THE VAGABOND HELD HIM GENTLY IN HIS ARMS 








driving the smoke away, their leader saw 
them clearly. He put his“lips to Captain 
Herrick’s ear: 

“For God's sake, yes,’’ was the whispered 
reply. ‘‘They’re bound to crumple up like 
paper. I’m only trying to keep ’em steady 
so I can bring ’em to that hill back there in 
order. No,no! Don’t go! It’ssuicide. It’s 
only a drop of water on the flames.” 

The Vagabond did not wait for him to fin- 
ish his sentence. He was all aglow witha 
clear, definite object. No general would 
have undertaken to order him where he 
was about to go, into the very jaws of 
death, with every tooth a point of fire. 
The conception was worthy of the boy who 
wanted to climb a mountain and find a mine; 
of a vagabond and a dreamer, confidently 
falling in love with a Confederate girl. 

As he flew, with spurs pressing wet flanks, 
Jimmy Pool understood the meaning of his 
madly waved cap, and then the men, before 
they had heard the orders. A charge! a 
charge! Cavalrymen live in thought, of it 


|and die dissatisfied, thinking of what they 


would have done if they had had the oppor- 
tunity. When it comes, it is like having one 
great draught of champagne in one’s life- 
time, so quickly is it over, so thrilling is it. 
The mimic thing of the parade ground is a 
meal of plates without food. 

The Vagabonds had spread out until the 
sabre tip of one rider could not reach that of 
another. The horses themselves had caught 
the fever of expectation, and their nostrils 
dilated as the imaginations of their riders 
soared. From the distance came the yell 
that said that the Confederates had sprung 
from cover to the assault. Their footsteps 
were ticking off the time until they should 
hold the Red Caps prisoners or, gasping for 
breath from their run, gloatingly make the 
backs of the Red Caps targets. 

All the Vagabonds’ hearts rose gleefully 











space.’”? And he bade the last member of his 
staff with him to go back and help the others 
to curse and pray with and wheedle the rein- 
forcements—anything to get them up. 

Not facing but at right angles to it, the 
Vagabonds were precipitated against that 
skirmish line from the rising ground. The 
position was much the same as if a line of 
mounted police descended upon scattered 
people all intent upon crossing the street; 
only these people were determined men with 
rifles and bayonets. The charge came upon 
them with the shock and surprise of ‘a wire 
stretched across the path to sprinters near 
the goal. They turned with the rage of one 
suddenly balked of his prize. In that instant 
«when the Red Caps had ceased to fire and 
had risen to cheer the appearance of deliver- 
ance unexpected), they heard the tumult of 
hoofs intermingled with the booming of field 
guns, and saw foaming nostrils over their 
heads. Each became an absolute unit again, 
dodging, shooting, or thrusting, while the 
Vagabonds, as they rode, looked down upon 
faces murderously keen upon saving them- 
selves. Steel blades whistled through the 
air, sometimes encountering steel, sometimes 
finding flesh, and again rising to another blow 
without resistance. Horses stumbled and fell, 
throwing their riders overhead into the arms 
of an enemy, the host being equally as sur- 
prised as the guest. Horses with empty sad- 
dles rode on in the mad companionship of 
havoc. 

Jimmy Pool was smiling, and he alone had 
not joined his voice to the chorus of yells. 
Tim Booker thought that he was fighting the 
whole Confederate army single-handed, and 
every man he thrust at he counted as dead. 
The Vagabond leading, thanks to his superior 
horse, kept calling, while he plied his sabre, 
‘Don’t stop! Don’t fear! Follow me! Fol- 
low me!’’ while nobody could hear him above 
the torrent of noise. The horses, by instinct, 
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followed their leader, the great bay, whose 
life carried the hopes of all. Behind them 
they left a swath of huddled infantrymen on 
all fours, rising gamely to their feet, all try- 
ing to reload and fire—at something. 

At the bend 1n the Confederate line, where 
the flanking party met the front division of it, 
they passed through inevitably,and the horses 
came to a stop at the whistle’s call, their 
riders holding aloft reeking blades. They 
were within the enemy’s forces. They were 
a stream that had been engulfed, and their 
dusty blue uniforms,on a background of dusty 
trees, dusty sward, and dusty, gray-coated sol- 
diery, showed their origin. In front of them 
was the Confederate reserve; in the rear the 
firing-line that they had just passed. A year 
later the same personnel of the enemy would 
have taken that little band of cavalry prison- 
ers with something of the same easy confi- 
dence that a farmer puts up the bars of the 
barnyard for the night. They would have 
fired at the riders with sharpshooters’ accu- 
racy and a veteran’s ready initiative, then run 
forward to gather them in. As it was, they 
were just as surprised as you would be to 
find a total stranger materialize out of thin 
air and reach for your undershirt at the same 
time that you did in the morning. They 
looked and blinked. Those who lifted their 
rifles feared to hurt their own men beyond. 
Officers, who a year later would have known 
just what to do, shouted differing commands, 
in view of this totally unexpected first en- 
counter with the Yankees. 

“What in thunder are we going to do 
now?” gasved one of the Vagabonds. 

“Do!” yelled Tim Booker. ‘‘We’re going 
back. We're going to eat ’em up. We're 
cannibals, savage cannibals!” 

In the short space that 1t took the enemy 
to recover its poise and to realize how hope- 
lessly this little band of cavalry was at its 
mercy, the Vagabonds had faced about and 
started on the return, and not a second too 
soon. If not with the order which makes the 
steel at the horse’s breast invincible, at least 
in the proper individual positions, the Con- 
federates, along the route which the charge 
had taken and by which it must return, pre- 
sented their bayonets in rigid and murderous 
welcome, confident that the Red Caps, who 
paralleled them, would not fire on their own 
troops. The run out had been a surprise; 
the run back was a set event, the Confeder- 
ate firing-line knowing its part. 

The General was on the eminence over 
which the Vagabonds had passed. 

“They’re coming back! They're coming 
back!’ he shouted, with the enthusiasm of a 
sportsman who sees his horse winning; only 
no race could compare with this one of life 
and death. He gave up his glasses and fell 
back on his naked eye, as we all do in great 
excitement. ‘That's it! That’s it! That's 
military genius!’’ he suddenly cried. 

No horses would charge upon bayonets and 
no cavalry would attempt it. The Vagabonds 
must return either in the zone between the 
Confederate reserve and firing-line or else 
between the firing-line and the Red Caps. 
A warning song of a shell made the Vagabond 
choose the former. Bulwer, who had been 
purring over the prospect with his guns all 
shotted, ready to converge at right angles on 
the Vagabonds, lost his academical calm so 
far as to swear in an oath that was the more 
savage because he used one so seldom. His 
missiles would be as dangerous to his friends 
as to the enemy. 

Then, that Confederate firing-line also had 
a flash of genius, man for man, which, we flat- 
ter ourselves, is American. It realized that 
the cavalry in its rear could do it no more 
harm thana passing drove of wild horses to 
amaninatree. It started its bayonets with 
all speed to take the hill where lay the Red 
Caps. But the Red Caps were made soldiers 
now. They grinned in awful satisfaction, 
and hurled the attackers off as easily as you 
can make a man drop his hold on a plank by 
rapping his fingers. 

Still under the fire 





of the infantry of the 
Confederate reserve, what was left of the 
Vagabonds rode back over the rising ground 
which had flung them into the conflict as an 
actor rushes from the flies. All save Tim 
Booker! Circumstances over which he had 
11] control made him a little late. He came 
into that harbor of refuge with a small Con- 
federate private, his shirt clutched in Tim’s 
sabre hand, bobbing most uncomfortably on 
the horn of the saddle. 

“] killed a hundred!” Tim yelled in a thun- 
dering voice--a bass voice, now. ‘‘And I just 
lifted this little tobacco raiser by the hair of 
the head and brought him as a sample to 
show you what you got so scared about!” 

“Oh, make it fifty, Timothy,”’ said Jimmy. 

“One hundred and six, to be exact,’? Tim 
replied. ‘‘I cut down the actual figures to 

T <3 - ’ ” 
please you. Now I stick to ’em. ; 

The General, his delight over the troop’s 
exploit muffled in the demands of the mo- 
ment, gave an order instead of a compliment. 
In the company of the reinforcements which 
had arrived, he sent the Vagabonds dis- 
mounted back to extend the line of the 
Red Caps, and, therefore, make their tac- 
tical position complete. At the bugle’s call 
Tim was in a quandary; he did not want to 
lose his captive. Finally, he handed him 
over to one of the horse-holders. 

“Let Willie play a little if he wants to. 
Must miss his ma,” he said. 

“You great big piece of whiskers and 
suet!’ cried the Confederate in rage and 
tears. ‘Icould lick you till you bawled if I 
had half a chance!” 

“Willie,” admonished Tim, ‘‘when a man’s 
been snatched up by the hair of his head the 


way you was, he don’t want to talk. He 
waits to stop and consider and grow!” 
Hurrying on to catch up with his com- 
rades, Tim saw how their numbers were 
dwindled, and a light burst upon him. 
“They've been killing our fellows!’ he 
cried, his voice rising to the tremolo. ‘The 
confounded tobacco raisers! Just let me get 
a shot at em! Oh, I’m a cannibal, a savage 


cannibal!”’ 
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The Confederates after their second repulse 
had not attempted another charge. They had 
fallen back tocover and begun a harrowing 
fire, in which guns joined rifles, as much as 
to say: ‘‘We didn’t want to take your old hill, 
anyway. Take that between the eyes and 
that in the groin, confound you!” 

Once his men were established in their 
places, the Vagabond, still upright except 
that he rested one knee on the ground 1n sur- 
veying the field, saw that Captain Herrick 
was walking up and down. He deserted his 
command, then and there. With all speed 
he hastened, exposing himself unconsciously 
along the whole line of fire, to the Father 
Vagabond, who was still tickling his men 
with his wit. 

“Feeling kind of mean, ain’t they, ’s if 
somebody's hit ’em in the stummick and the 
back of the head and chucked red pepper in 
their faces at the same time. Still, if we 
hadn’t been just lazy and selfish enough to 
stick, they might be lying nice and cool right 
in this very spot themselves, and plugging it 
into us. I tell you, boys, there’s no way of 
making an enemy uneasy like getting up close 
and shooting fast and straight.’’ At sight of 
the Vagabond, all the pride of a teacher in 
a pupil shone in his face. ‘Phil Kearney 
couldn't have done it better!’ he cried. 

“There's still a heavy fire, and there's no 
need of standing now, Father Bob.”’ 

“T thought you'd take the wrong side of 
that firing-line, but you didn't, you sandy- 
haired, runaway little cuss, you!” the Cap- 
tain continued, oblivious of the suggestion. 

‘For my sake, if no other! You are all I 
have in the world.”” The Vagabond put his 
hand on the Captain's shoulder. 

“Yes, yes, Billy, that’s so. It’s you and me 
and a good trail and happiness, ain't 1t?” 

He sank to his knee. It was not his own 
volition that carried him further. He clapped 
his hand to his chest and the blood trickled 
between the fingers, while the Vagabond held 
him gently in his arms. 

‘It's in a bad place,”’ he said. 

The Vagabond’s only answer was to press 
his own hand over the wound, as if to dam 
the red stream thus, and then he bore his 
patron to shelter. 

As swiftly as words and glances can inflame 
a crowd, the news that ‘*Grandad” had fallen 
passed along the line of the Red Caps. Then 
the demon of hell entered into their spirit and 
they charged. They drove the Confederates 
back before their whirlwind of anger and took 
up anew position, where they remained, dumb 
of lip, savagely swearing in their hearts and 
firing as steadily as so many competitors at a 
tournament for a prize. Dimly the Captain 
heard their shouts as they leaped from the 
earth to their path of revenge. 

“Is that my boys—my veterans?” he asked. 

The smile that played around the corners 
of his mouth on hearing the answer was an 
epitaph which language can not translate. 

Thenceforth, the Red Caps were known by 
another name. When Lee’s skirmishers broke 
through the underbrush in front of Cemetery 
Ridge at Gettysburg, a private spoke for al] 
when he exclaimed: 

“This ain’t any home militia! 
Grandads again!” 

As the old soldier lay lifeless in his foster 
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AUTOMOBILING 


There 1s no more exhilarating sport or 
recreation than automobiling. The pleas- 
ure of a spin over country roads or 
through city park is greatly enhanced if 
the basket is well stocked with 


Dewar's Scotch 


“White Label’’ 


the popular brand both in this and the 
old country. ‘There is no Scotch hike 
Dewar's,”’ is a proverb among connots- 
seurs. 





AN AUTOMOBILE POSTER. 
“Automobiling (copyright 1903, by Frederick 
Glassup) is an original drawing by E. N. Blue, shown 
herewith. Printed in four colors on heavy plate 
paper, without advertisement, and sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 10 cents in silver. Suitable for 





framing in club-house or home. Next month, a 
delightful camp scene by the famous artist, Ray 
Brown. 


FREDERICK GLASSUP 
Sole Agent for John Dewar & Sons, Ltd. 


126 Bleecker Street, New York 
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Guaranteed to run as easy, to be ) * 

as noiseless, as good in quelity and 95 yo } R X 

to do as wide a range of perfect ls 


work as any $50 sewing machine, 
no matter how celebrated it may be. 
If not found so at the end of 90 days’ 
(during which time you.can try it 
thoroughly) youcan return the ma- 
chine and we will instantly refund 
your money. The machine is made 
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cabinet, with large roomy table and beauti- | ing machines at less 

ful bent wood cover, finished golden and | than one-third the 
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hand rubbed to a high polish, Fine japanned 
iron stand and best duplex treadle. Extra 
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startling offer, 


gold decorated, with mechanism as perfect as in any head on 
any machine at any price or money refunded after 90 days’ trial. 
Complete with case hardened tool steel bearings with take-up 
features, latest improved tension release, adjustable presser foot 
and needle bar, automatic bobbin winder, self-threading cylinder 


shuttle, self-setting needle, positive double action vibrating 
and every other improvement found in all high-grade mach 


and all accessories including 1 oil can, 4 bobbins, 1 quilter, 12 
needles, 1 screwdriver, 1 gaugescrew, 1 hemmer foot, and instruc- 
we furnish in addition 1 ruffler, 1 
tucker, 1 shirring plate, 1 under braiter, 1 gatherer, 5 hemmers, assorted widths, 1 


tion 

hoor, FOR 75¢ EXTR 
shuttle, 1 shuttle screwdriver, and 1 binder, all in a beauti 
MACHINE WITH THREE DRAW » Lon each side, 1 in center a 
$8.80 we furnish the machine with 5 drawers ex: F 
we will send the machine, with our iron-clad 20-yea' 
charges to be pair t after machine is found perfectly satisf 
your $1.00, Unde 
satisfied, and we will refund your money and pay transportation cha 
Sewing Machine Catalogue, which contains the 
largest, best and lowest priced line of sewing ines 
in the world, All styles and makes at % up. 
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son's arms, some of the wounded Red Caps, | 


who could still stand, gathered around him 
in that awe of the victorious soldier for his 
leader fallen in the hour of victory which no 
other situation can approximate. Finally, 
one of them broke the silence with words 
coming between the swallows of a dry, full 
throat: 

“Do you think he knows that—that us 
greenhorns that kind of made fun of Gran- 
dad—that he knows we learned to—to love 
him to-day?” 

“Yes,’’ the Vagabond replied, with a so- 
lemnity he had never known before; “yes, 
he knew your hearts from the first, and your 
hearts were right. He saw you prove it to- 
day.” 

For himself, while he looked into the tran- 
quil face of the gentle patron who had shaped 
his course merrily over all trails in all weath- 
ers, he still heard the lips repeating their last 
whispered words of advice: 

“You stick to that girl, my boy. You've 
got to have somebody to keep you straight.” 


END OF PART THREE 
ao 
Accomplishment 


NCE upon a time,a young man of action 
O applied to Joseph Medill of Chicago tor 
a position as reporter on his newspaper. 
“What can you do?” inquired Mr. Medill. 
“That has nothing to do with holding down 
a job,”’ responded the applicant with bold con- 
fidence. ‘‘Don't judge a man by his promises 
but by his performance. You ask me what I 
have done and I'll show you my record.” 
It was an unusual way of presenting a case, 
but it won, and the young man got what he 
went after. 
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Immortality 


HE Rev. Henry Van Dyke is a very good 
T man, but he does love his little joke, 
which makes him none the less valuable 
as an agent for the betterment of mankind. 
One day, he went to the shoemaker’s with a 
pair of shoes which had gone clean out at the 
bottoms, and just behind him came a friend, 
who also was inclined to levity at times. 
“Ah,” smiled the friend, ‘tl suppose you 
have come to the shoemaker to have your 
feet shod with righteousness?” E 
“Well, no,’ responded the doctor, gravely 
handing the friend one of his shoes for in- 
spection. ‘I have always believed in the 
immortality of the sole, but that looks as 
though I might be mistaken, doesn’t it?’ 
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gives a ready understanding 
type of safety in automobile 
light—no gasoline under § 
and ignite car, robes or 

You can see the Winton 
in all leading cities. The 
side lamps, horn, tools, etc., 











Berea Road, Cleveland, 


THE WINTON MOTOR 
CARRIAGE COMPANY 






horsepower Winton Touring Car 
why it is regarded as the highest 
construction. There are no fires to 
pressure—no naked flame to flare 
clothing. 

at any of our branches or agencies 
price of the car complete with brass 
is $2500.00. 
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Indigestion 


is usually caused by a clogged condition of the bowels. 
Don’t relieve and weaken with irritant cathartics or 
purgatives. Remove the cause of the trouble and 
thus cure it with 





BERRY WINE 


a vegetable tonic laxative, whic acts as gently as a 
zephyr, while toning and strengthening the affected 
parts. Only one small dose a day permanently cures 
any case of constipation, Nota patent medicine. A 
list of ingredients on every package with explanation 
of their action. Leading druggists sell it. Free 
sample bottle sent upon request made to 


VERNAL, REMEDY CO. 
243 Seneca Bidg. BUFFALO, N. Y. 











TO FAT PEOPLE 


I can reduce your weight 3 to 5 pounds a week with- 
out any radical change in what you eat; no nauseat- 
ing drugs, no tight bandages, no sickening cathar- 
tics. Llama regular practicing physician, making a 
specialty of the reduction of surplus flesh; and after 
you have taken my treatment a few weeks you will 
say: “I never felt better in my life.” 
SAFE, PROMPT AND CERTAIN, 
By my treatment your weight will be reduced without 
causing wrinkles or fabbiness of skin; heavy abdo- 
men, double chin or other evidences of Gbesity will 
disappear; your form will acquire symmetry; com- 
plexion will be cleared; troubles of heart, kidneys, 
stomach or other organs will be remedied; and you will 
be delightfully astonished at the promptness and ease 
with which these results are accomplished under my 
system. Satisfaction guaranteed, Write for my new 
book on “Obesity, Its Cause and Cure,” which will be 
sent sealed in plain envelope. It will convince you, 
ention Collier's Weekly when writing, 


HENRY C. BRADFORD, M.D., 24 East 23d St., New York 
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THE BEST 

SHIRT-WAIST SHIELD 
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other pure gum shield. 
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PAIR PER MAil ON RECEIPT OF 25 CENTS—— CANFIELD RUBBER CO. 781 BROADWAY. NY 








Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample bicycle 
03 Models P22 $9 to $15 
1901 & 02 Models, best makes, $7 to $10 


500 2nd-HAND WHEELS 
all makes and models good as new $3 to $8. Great 
Factory Clearing Sale. We ship on approval 
and 10 days’ trial without a cent in advance. 
/ EARN A BICYCLE taking orders for us. 
Write at once for bargam lest and our wonderful 
special offer to agents, Tires, equipment, sun- 
dries, half price. 
Z, Bargains in new and second-hand 
Automobiles Autos and Motor Cycles. All 
makes and styles, If interested write for Automobile Catalogue. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, cuicago itt. 
$3.00 COASTER BRAKE 


Can be attached directly to any bicycle. Screws on hub in 
place of sprocket. Furnished in all sizes, For particu‘ars 
Address CANFIELD BRAKE CO., Corning, N.Y. 

















DON’T NEGLECT YOUR EYES 


Carlton Hughes, P.O. Dept., Washing- 
ton, D. C., was restored to sight in two 
months by Dr. Oneal without the knife 
If your eves are troubling you in any 
way you can be cured at home, 
quickly and at small expense. THE 
ONEAL DISSOLVENT METHOD has 
cured many thousands of the most serious 
eases of Cataracts, Scums, granu- 
lated lids and all other causes of 
blind by Medicati alone. 
The Knife is Never Used. CROSS- 
EYES Straightened—a new method— 
without the knife or pain. | 


successful. Send for illustrated bo« 












eye diseases and many 
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orn St., Chicago 














THE Public Health Journal teaches how to avoid 
Special Poisons of Diseases. Published July, September and 
December, Price, 5. a copy. Address, C. P, Woon, Evansville, Ind. 








IF IT ISNT AN EASTMAN, 
IT ISN'T A KODAK. 











“KODAKERY” 


means photography with the bother left out— Better results too. 


The Kodak, the Kodak Developing Machine and Dekko Paper have 
abolished the dark-room from every step of picture making. Perfectly 
compounded chemicals, and few of them, all weighed out in convenient 
little packets, do away with much of the old-time fuss and trouble. Where 
the beginner once depended upon his untried judgment he now depends 
upon his watch—and makes good pictures from the start. It’s simple, 
certain, by the Kodak System. 
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KODAKS -_ $5.00 to $75.00 | 

Kodak Developing Machines - $2.00 to $10.00 | | 

Soe Eastman Kodak Co. i 
System, free at any dealer’s or by mail. Rochester, N. Y. 4 
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